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INTRODUCTION 


THE over-emphasis laid on the teaching of formal grammar 
at the expense of literature and the over-elaboration of 
grammar-books led to a reaction which, as usual, carried 
many to the other extreme, and for some years grammar 
was increasingly cried down. Gradually during recent 
years the importance of a sufficient study of grammar 
has again come to be recognized, and the Departmental 
Report on The Teaching of English in England will now, it 
seems, officially require such a study. Pure or functional 
grammar, which the Report advocates, is the necessary 
groundwork of the study of language, and the teaching 
of it will make for clearness of thought and expression. 
This little book contains the essentials of grammar, 
given, with the utmost brevity, in a new and, we hope, 
a particularly clear and concise presentation. It begins 
with the unit, the sentence; and gradually, by analysis 
and synthesis, the functions in the sentence of the parts 
of speech are logically developed. At once it is seen that 
groups of words do the work of parts of speech, and then, 
when once the difference between the finite verb and the in- 
finite verb is understood, there is little difficulty in dividing 
the more complicated sentences into clause and phrase. è 


1 This difference between finite and infinite verbs is one of the most 
difficult for the child to understand, and if we wait until it is understood 
before we allow him to go on with the analysis of sentences much time 
wil be wasted. By the group method here employed the child can 
analyse involved sentences without at first troubling about the distinc- 
tion that a clause has and a phrase has not a finite verb. He analyses 
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The graphic method of analysis we have used for many 
years, with modifications from time to time as experience 
required.! It has been used throughout our school, the 
advanced stages being but a more detailed presentation of 
the elementary form. In the words of the Departmental 
Report, when “once the tools have been mastered, all 
that is necessary is to keep them bright by use." It is 
a scheme, too, which can be applied to other languages, 
and there illustrates even better than in English the ideas 
of concord and agreement. If such analysis in foreign 
languages is encouraged the child will see how many of 
the difficulties are common to all.? 

This graphic method on which the book is based has 
met with considerable acceptance in various quarters ; 
e.g., for examinations by the University of London and 
in the Memorandum on the Teaching of English recently 
issued by the Association of Assistant Masters. It is a 
form of analysis that does not show merely separation 
(as, e.g., in tabular analysis in columns), but shows at the 
same time function by the graphic arrangement of the 
parts of the sentence. The parts are shown linked to the 
words with which they are logically connected.? No less 
an aid to composition is given by the accompanying 
exercises in synthesis of sentences, exercises that can be 
developed to any extent and in many directions. Parsing 
is done through the analysis, groups of words being parsed 


the involved (complex) sentence as if it were a simple sentence, and 
at this stage treats all groups alike, whether phrases or clauses. 

1 For this method cp. Professor J. W. Adamson's The Practice of 
Instruction (1907), p. 176; and Special Reports on Educational Subjects, 
1896-7, vol. i (1897), p. 557, by F. H. Dale. 

? See below. 

* See pp. 35, 38, 44. 
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as well as single words. Thus the old mechanical methods 
of parsing are discouraged. 

Nomenclature takes a secondary place: a child can 
analyse without learning a detailed nomenclature; but 
the terms used are those of the Report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Grammatical Terminology, with two or three 
of the few additional recommendations of the Assistant 
Masters’ Association’s Memorandum referred to above. 

Many courses in English include a ‘ minimum grammar,’ 
. either in a separate section of the book or worked in, a 
little at a time, on suitable occasions. Two advantages 
of a separate grammar-book may be mentioned. The 
teacher is not tied down from year to year to the same 
set of passages of literature or exercises in composition 
on account of the ‘course’ being the grammar-book as 
well; this outline grammar can easily be co-ordinated 
with any course. The pupil has one grammar-book, 
complete, throughout his school life. 

How much the pupil should learn at any given age 
will depend on many considerations—the teacher, the 
type of school, the curriculum (see Departmental Report, 
§ 255, and Assistant Masters’ Association's Memorandum) 
—but by the age of fourteen all that this book contains 
should have been taught, and by the age of fifteen, when 
the average boy begins his year’s preparation for the 
First or General School Examination, a thorough 
knowledge should be required. 

It is easy to condense or amplify this course; e.g., by 
the reconstruction of sentences from the diagrams of 
analysis, by the addition of similar sentences from books 
in use, or by the omission of sentences or sections 
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considered too difficult at any particular stage. Some 
such sections have been marked with an asterisk, and 
some of these may be reserved for a second reading. 

It may be useful to give some illustration of the way 
in which this method can be used by the teacher of 
foreign languages.! 

This graphic method shows clearly the adjectival 
function (of the article, the possessive adjective, etc.), 
and prepares the pupil to understand the change in the . 
word to show agreement ; e.g., 


le petit 


EX... 
que je vous 
ai données 


que: connective, both relative pronoun (object) and con- 
junction ; feminine because relating to ' plumes,' accusative 
because object of ‘ ai données,’ 


1 See remarks and footnotes passim. 
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4 [sss] 


which: connective, both relative pronoun (object) and 
conjunction ; neuter because relating to ' pens,’ accusative 
because object of ‘ have given.’ 


The scheme thus brings out the underlying principle 
of agreement, which is not seen in English, and which 
is not shown by the other methods of analysis. 


« [ss] socie] [fons 


quc : connective, both relative pronoun (subject) and con- 
junction ; feminine because relating to ‘insula,’ nominative 
because subject of ' appellatur.’ 


Analysis by this method should help the teacher of 
Latin in both translation and composition ; e.g., 

Sed meridie (illi) quum Cæsar, pabulandi causa, tres 

legiones atque omnem equitatum cum Caio Trebonio 


legato misisset, repente ex omnibus partibus ad pabula- 
tores advolaverunt. 
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A | (alli) H- advolaverunt 


meridie (time, when) | 

quum Cæsar . . . misisset (tame an 
circumstance) 

repente (manner, how) 

ex omnibus partibus (place, whence) 

ad pabulatores (place, whither) 


quum : connective (subordinating), introducing adverbial 
clause of time and circumstance : 


a | Casar -|4 misisset 
legiones atque equitatum 


cum Caio Trebonio 
legato (manner, how) 
pabulandi causa 


(purpose, why) 


This form of analysis, better than any other, shows 
the meaning of dependent clauses. 

Peculiarities of each language can be shown; e.g., in 
the English sentence “ I eat cheese " ‘ cheese ’ is the direct 
object and is in the accusative case, whereas in the Latin 
equivalent “ vescor caseo "' ‘ caseo ' is in the ablative case 
and is adverbial : 


Literally, “ I feed myself (vescor) with cheese (caseo) ” 
IO 


INTRODUCTION 


We will add two examples in English to show how 
mistakes may be made clear. 


(i) Arriving at the hotel lunch was served. 


E was served | : 


arriving at 
the hotel 


The only noun, it appears, with which the participle 
can be taken is ‘lunch.’ This makes nonsense. What 
is the relationship to the sentence of 'arriving at the 
hotel’ ? It is the time when lunch was served ; therefore 
the phrase is adverbial to ‘ was served.’ But we cannot 
say “Lunch was served arriving at the hotel" Who 
arrives? It may be ‘I’ or ‘ you,’ etc., and the noun or 
pronoun must be expressed whether we use the nominative 
absolute (in this case inelegant), and so retain the 
participle, or some other form. 


lunch was served 


we arriving at the hotel, 
or on our arrival, 
or when we arrived, etc. 
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'(2) The man who you saw was an old friend of mine, 


an old friend a yout 
of mine 


thes: 253 
who you saw | @ 
tho: connective, both relative pronoun (object) and con- 


junction ; masculine because relating to ' man,' accusative 
because object of ‘saw’ ; therefore ‘ who ' should be * whom.’ 


These examples and a glance at the diagrams in the 
text will, we believe, show that the method is both clear 
and practical. 

Our thanks are due to Dr E. H. Stevens, Mr J. F. 
Usherwood, and Mr P. G. Wilson for reading the manu- 
script and suggesting several improvements. 


ERNEST M. PALSER 
ROBERT T. LEWIS 


WESTMINSTER CiTy SCHOOL 
January 1923 
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THE SENTENCE 
The man kicked the ball. 


This is a complete expression of a thought—a group of 
words in which a thought is completely expressed, or in 
which something is said about something else, 
or in which something is named and a thought 
about it is expressed. 


SENTENCE 


The complete expression of a thought is a 
sentence. 


In this particular sentence we have an action, ‘ kicked,’ 
the doer of the action, 'the man, and the receiver 
of the action, ‘the ball! The most important 
word in this sentence is the word expressing 
what happened—‘ kicked. We call it the verb (Latin 
verbum — word). 


VERB 


A verb is a word that makes an assertion.! 


The assertion may be either of an action, as in this 
case, or Of a state; e.g., “ The baby sleeps," “ The baby 


is asleep." (See pp. 36-37, 51.) 


1 A sentence may be (a) a statement—e.g., “ The baby sleeps ''; 
(b) a question—e.g., ‘‘ Does the baby sleep ? " (c) a desire—e.g., “ May 
the baby sleep well!” or (d) an exclamation—e.g., “ How well the 


baby sleeps! '" See p. 37. In analysis (see below) the subject and 
predicate are arranged in just the same way for all kinds of sentences. 
See Exercise I, 2, below, and pp. 36-37. 
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The person or thing about which the assertion is made 
is called the subject—in this case ‘man.’ Everything 
that is said about the subject forms the 
DI. predicate! (Latin predicatus = stated, or 
declared). In this case ‘ kicked the ball ' is 


the predicate. 
The subject and predicate may be arranged as 


follows : 
| kicked the ball 


This dividing up of a sentence into its parts is called 
analysis (Greek àváXve:s = a resolving into parts). In 
future we shall use the words analyse and analysis for 
this kind of arrangement of the sentence. 


EXERCISE I 


I. Write sentences with subjects suggested by your teacher, 
and analyse them as above—t.e., separate the subject from 
the predicate. 

2. Analyse in the same way : 

(x) Lions roar. 

(2) The train is coming. 

(3) Those children seem delighted. 

(4) Come here. 

P Does John want his dinner ? 

(6) The tree was felled by the woodman. 
(7) Consider the lilies of the field. 


3. Write sentences with the following words as subjects: 
the house; a dog; that man; this girl; houses; I; 
thou; he; she; it; we; you ; boys ; they. 


1 A predicate must contain a verb, and it must be a finite verb (see 
p.57). This finite verb may be called the predicate verb. 
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THE SENTENCE 
4. Supply subjects to the following predicates : 


... are running away; ... seems pleased ; 
shall soon be there; . . . enjoyed reading the book; 
»mever looked so well; |... . make honey ; 


. sent us on a wild-goose chase. 


E 


Here we have more fully analysed the sentence; we 
have divided the predicate, ' kicked the ball, into two 
parts. We have taken the words that signify 
the receiver of the action (or the thing acted upon 
by the subject) and placed them directly below the verb 
(which we call the predicate verb). 

Words indicating the receiver of the action are called 
the object (see pp 21, 35, 52, 54). 


OBJECT 


EXERCISE II 
I. Analyse: 


(I1) Bees make honey. 

(2) Cats drink milk. 

(3) Policemen keep order. 
(4) Jane helped Mary. 

(5) Men build houses. 

(6) We wrote letters. 

(7) They played football. 
(8) Ships carry cargoes. 
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2. Make sentences containing the following subjects and 
objects, and then analyse the sentences : 


(1) Child, ball. 
(2) Tree, fruit. 
) Artist, clouds. 
(4) Musician, piano. 
) Lady, tea. 

) 

) 


Boy, cricket. 
(8) Schoolgirl, holidays. 


3. Use the following verbs to make sentences containing 
objects, and then analyse the sentences : 
sew, sow, lose, find, cheer, sweep, cure, tell, finish, give. 


The man watching the match kicked with all his force 
the ball that had rolled into touch. 


the man watching the match kicked with all his force 


the ball that had rolled 
into touch 


In this analysis notice that we have our original 


sentence, 


but that certain words have been attached to each of the 
three parts. They are attached to these parts because 
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mey pong to them. ' Watching the match ' applies to 
‘man’; ‘ with all his force ' apps to ‘ kicked ' ; ‘ that 
had rolled into touch’ applies to ‘ ball,’ just in ia same 
way as ' the’ applies to ‘man’ and ' ball.’ 
We can show this connexion by analysing more fully 
as follows : 


Ee... 
watching the match 


with all 
his force 


rolled 
into touch 


The essential words ‘ man,’ ' kicked,’ and ' ball’ are 
called respectively the subject word, the predicate verb, 
and the object word. 


$ When the speaker had finished, the man who had 
interrupted went out. 
Here the group ‘when the speaker had finished’ is 
connected with ‘ went out,’ although it is not placed 
near ‘went out.’ The analysis shows this clearly. 


ine... 
who had interrupted 


when the speaker 
had finished 
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A group of words should be connected in the diagram 
with the words with which it is connected in sense, not 
necessarily with those coming nearest it in the sentence. 


EXERCISE III 


Analyse according to the above plan, referring first to the 
note below : 


(1) The hunter caught a lion in the forest last week. 
(2) The lion in the forest disturbed us all night. 
(3) The man from the colonies sold a valuable collection 
of foreign stamps. 
(4) The long-looked-for hour when the huge airship was 
to ascend had come. 
(5) The careful boys wrote the exercise neatly. 
(6) Those scouts soon found the hidden flag. 
(7) Suddenly appeared the fairy. 
(8) The storm tossed the ships riding at anchor. 
(9) Yesterday we who went to the concert heard good 
singers. 
(10) They will not willingly hurt you. 
(11) Can a man living in Africa understand English life 
of to-day ? 
(12) Certainly the plan you propose will startle a man 
unused to such ideas. 
(13) At every step forward he saw fresh dangers in his 
path. 
(14) No man of courage fears the truth. 
(15) The lady walking on the beach was dressed in the 
height of fashion. 
(16) The huge building collapsed more suddenly than I 
can express. 


N.B. Place in sections I, II, and III only the subject word, 
the predicate verb, and the object word. In rz, 2, and 3 plice 
the words or groups of words which apply to the words in 
I, If, and III respectively. This is shown in the following 
diagram, | 
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SUBJECT PREDICATE 


Remember that everything on the /ef? of the line is 
subject, and everything on the right of the line is 
predicate. 


EXERCISE IIIA 


I. Compose a sentence out of each of the following groups 
of words, and then analyse each sentence. Use words such as 
‘the’ to make the sentences complete, and show them in the 
analysis. 

1) Carpenter, table, village, strong, yesterday, made. 

2) We, picnic, schoolboys, annual, last week, had. 

3) Wand, fairy, magic, beautiful, suddenly, waved. 

4) Mother, letter, John's, long, every week, wrote. 

5) We, sun, shining, overhead, at midday, saw. 

6) Lifeboat, crew, terrified, of the sinking ship, SHE 
the storm, saved. 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


2. Analyse the following sentences according to the above 
plan. Then by adding groups in r, 2, and 3 of the plan 
enlarge the sentences. 

E.g., " The visitors explored the house." By additions 
in I, 2, and 3 of the plan the sentence may be enlarged to 
read: “ While their uncle was attending to business the 
young visitors from Australia, who had been in England 
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only a week, eagerly explored the old house where their 
father had lived as a boy." 


visitors 


the young... 
from Australia . 
who had been 
in England 
only a week 


eagerly . 
while their uncle | 
was attending to 
business 


the old . . | 
where their father | 
had lived as a boy 


(1) Boys play cricket. 

(2) All men work. 

(3 The master helped him. 

(4) The children plucked flowers. 
(5) The king entered. 

(6) I bought sweets. 

(7) Come here. 

(8) He never spoke. 


$ Consider the sentence where the verb has one object. 


(1) The master found him. 

(2) The master brought him, 

(3) The master sent him. 
Whom did the master find, or bring, or send? In each 
20 
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of these sentences ‘him’ is the receiver of the action 
(= the object), and signifies the person whom the master 
found, or brought, or sent. 
Consider the sentence where the verb has two objects. 
(4) The master found him the page. 
(5) The master brought him a pen. 
(6) The master sent him a letter. 
(7) The master gave him a book. 
What did the master find, etc. ? Notice that it was not 
a person (‘him’) that he found, but a thing. He found 
“the page, brought ‘a pen, sent “a letter, gave ‘a 
book.’ We see, then, that ‘ page,’ etc., have the same 
relation to the verbs as ' him ' has in sentences (1) to (3). 
What is the relation to the verbs of ' him ' in sentences 
(4) to (7)? The master found the page or brought the 
pen ‘ for him, and sent the letter or 
DIRECT OBJECT « is cd 
INDIRECT OBJECT 9?" the book ' £o him. In sentences 
(4) to (7), then, the action affects ‘him’ 
as well as ' page,’ etc., but in different ways; this is 
usually expressed by calling ‘him’ in (I) to (3) and 
‘ page,’ ' pen,’ ‘letter, ‘ book,’ in (4) to (7) direct objects, 
and ‘him’ in (4) to (7) the indirect object. To dis- 
tinguish these two in analysis use a wavy line for the 
indirect object. 
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A fuller sentence will be analysed thus: 


master 


the... 
of the Remove 


yesterday 


the | 
industrious | 


` 


a beautifully 
illastrated 


EXERCISE IV 
Analyse : 
(1) The man sold me his bicycle. 
(2) Show me a penny. 
(3) Will you lend my brother your racket ? 
(4) The doctor ordered her a long holiday. 
(s) Who threw me that hammer ? 
(6) I fetched them the tools. 
(7) Mother told us the story about the magician. 
(8) His neglect cost us a large sum. 


$ You will notice that the subjects and objects of the 
sentences you have analysed are either names of things, 
or words that stand in place of these names 
(e.g., me, him). Such names of things we 
call nouns (Latin nomen, Old French non, 
French nom = a name), and such words standing in place 


of names we call pronouns (Latin pro = in the place of, 
instead of). 
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Remember that a thing is anything we can think 
about; e.g., boy, John, town, Chester, boat, Polly, 
quality, goodness, action, actor, racing, racer, state, 
sleep, sleeper, collection, team, crowd. 

* 1 The examples just given include nouns of all sorts 
—boy, town, and boat are common nouns; John, 
Polly, and Chester are proper nouns. Quality, goodness, 
action, racing, state, and sleep are abstract nouns. Actor, 
racer, and sleeper (and all other nouns that are not 
abstract) are concrete nouns. Collection, team, and 
crowd are collective nouns. Perhaps you can make out 
for yourself why these names are given, but if not ask 
your teacher. Notice particularly collective nouns, 
(see p. 60); see also the infinitive, gerund, and verbal 


noun (pp. 69-71). 
EXERCISE V 


I. Write down the nouns for which the pronouns in 
Exercise I, 3, would stand—e.g., 'she' would stand for 
' Jane.” or eub or © mother.’ 

2. For what nouns do ‘they,’ ‘it,’ ‘him,’ ‘her’ stand in 
the following sentences ? 


(1) The animals have escaped; they may do much 
damage. 

(2) When I saw the dog it was barking. 

(3) Tell Mr Brown I should like to see him. 

(4) The boy's mother told him to ask her any question. 


3. Define verb, noun, pronoun, subject, direct object, 
indirect object, predicate, predicate verb, and finite verb. 

4. Make and analyse three sentences containing direct 
objects only, and three containing direct and indirect objects. 


1 Parts marked with an asterisk are somewhat more difficult and 
may be left until the teacher wishes to introduce them. 
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s. Make and analyse sentences containing ‘me,’ ‘thee,’ 
‘him,’ ‘her,’ ‘it,’ ‘us,’ ‘ you,’ and ' them’ as direct objects, 
and another set of sentences containing the same pronouns 


as indirect objects. 
6. Make and analyse three sentences containing nouns as 


indirect objects. 


§ The noun or pronoun which forms the subject of a 
sentence is said to be in the nominative case (Latin, casus 
nominativus = the naming case, by which the 
subject of a sentence is named) ; that forming the 
direct object is in the accusative case (Latin casus accu- 
sativus—the object of the sentence being referred to as if 
it were the defendant in a lawsuit, and were accused) ; 
that forming the indirect object is in the dative case 
(Latin casus dativus—the case expressing the person to 
whom something is given, from dare — to give, which 
in Latin was followed by the dative case, as in English) 
See pp. I0I-IO4 for the cases and the case-phrases. 


CASE 


ep 


The subjects are ‘I,’ ‘ horse,’ and ‘ master '—these are 
in the nominative case. The direct objects are ‘ ball,’ 
24 
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‘me,’ and 'book ’—these are in the accusative case. 
The indirect object in (3) is ' me '—this is the dative case. 

You will notice that the nominative of the pronoun is 
‘I,’ while the accusative and the dative cases are ‘me’; 
but the nouns remain the same whether nominative, 
accusative, or dative. The accusative form of the 
pronoun is the same as the dative. 

The dative case usually precedes the accusative in the 
English sentence; e.g., "I told him that story,” “ Show 
me a penny." 

EXERCISE VI 


I. Define nominative case, accusative case, and dative case. 

2. Write out in two columns the nominative and accusative 
of all the pronouns you can think of. 

3. Complete your list of pronouns with the help of your 
teacher. 

4. Rearrange each column in three groups according as the 
pronouns signify (a) the person speaking, (b) the person 
spoken to, (c) the person or thing spoken about. 

* 5. Rearrange your complete list of pronouns so that each 
of your three groups (a), (b), and (c) is subdivided into two— 
(1t) and (2). Let (1) contain all those that refer to one 
person or thing, and (2) contain all those that refer to more 
than one; e.g., (1) I; (2) we. 

6. Write down sentences corresponding to the following, 
changing the noun or pronoun in the subject that refers to 
one thing to a noun or pronoun that refers to more than one 
thing, or vice versa. 


(1) A boy brought the letter. 
(2) That horse seems tired. 
(3) I cannot understand the explanation. 
(4) The mice have eaten the cheese. 

(5) They call London a city. 
(6) These pictures are by Turner. 
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(7) She was a painter of miniatures. 
(8) The ox is seldom used for ploughing in England. 
(9) Sheep are kept to provide food and clothing. 


§ The pronouns grouped under (a) in question 4 are 

pronouns of the first person, those under (b) are of the 

second person, those under (c) are of 

ae o the third person. Nouns are also 

classified in the same way; e.g., “I, 

John Thompson, give and bequeath . . . my household 

furniture" (first person). “ You, Thomas, may go at 

once ” (second person). “The dog seems tired” (third 
person). 


$ You will notice that the form of the pronoun used to 

refer to one thing is often entirely different from that 

used to refer to more than one, whereas the 

esed form of the noun is only slightly changed 

PRONOUNS (and in exceptional cases not at all); e.g., 

dog, dogs; penny, pennies; man, men; 

child, children; deer, deer. The form used to refer to 

one thing is called the singular number ; that for more 
than one is called the plural number. 


EXERCISE VI—continued 


7. Write down six singular nouns forming their plurals 
like ‘boy’; three like ‘lady’; three like ‘bus’: three like 
‘wolf’; one by change of the vowel; and one that does 
not change—e.g., ‘ deer, deer.’ 
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8. Try to find some rules from these or other examples. 
Notice the corresponding difference in the verb; e.g., “‘ This 
boy buys his own books," “ Those boys never buy books," 
“ The bus passes the door," “ No buses pass my door." (See 
question 6 above, and pp. 59, III.) 

9. Write the plurals of ‘ team,’ ‘ group,’ and ' committee ' 
(see p. 60, collective nouns). 


$ We have seen that there are differences in nouns 
due to number; there is another difference due to 
gender. 
In English nouns and pronouns used to refer to male 
persons and animals are said to be masculine in gender 
—e.g., ‘tiger, ' hero, ‘bull’; to females, 
GENDER te : re s^ xg p.p 
feminine in gender—e.g., ‘tigress,’ “heroine, 
cow’; to inanimate things and plants, neuter in 
gender—e.g., ' ball,’ ‘tree,’ ‘sand.’ (Latin masculinus, 
femininus, and neuter (neither) .) Such nouns as ‘ child’ 
and ‘animal,’ used to refer to either males or females, 
and such pronouns as ‘they’ and ‘it,’ used to refer to 
persons, animals, inanimate things, and plants, are said 
to be common in gender. 


EXERCISE VI—continued 


to. Write down three feminines formed from masculines 
by the addition of -ess. 

II. Write down one feminine formed from the masculine 
by the addition of -ine. 

I2. Write down one feminine formed from the masculine 
by changing -tor to -trix. 
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13. Write down three feminines which are quite different 


from the masculines. 
I4. Write two sentences corresponding to each of the 


following, but with the gender changed : 


(1) The boy came with his father. 

(2) Those women have knitted their own coats. 
(3) You children may ask your parents. 

(4) The bird seemed proud of its plumage. 

(5) The infant played with its toys. 


Notice that in all these sentences the pronoun agrees in 


gender with the noun it stands for. 
* rs. Write down in five columns the pronouns that are 


(a) masculine, (b) feminine, (c) neuter, (7) common to all 
genders, (e) common to masculine and feminine genders. 


$ Pronouns, besides standing in place of nouns (or repre- 
senting nouns without naming them), combine additional 
ideas with that of the noun, and some— 
e.g., the relative pronoun—have other func- 
tions. Hence the various classes of pronouns. 

All the forms of the pronouns ' J,’ ‘ thou,’ ' he,’ ‘ she,’ 
‘it,’ ‘we, ‘you,’ and ‘they’ are called personal 
pronouns. 


CLASSES OF 
PRONOUNS 


§ Who told you that? John told me that. 


) 

2) Who told you that? Jane told me that. 

3) Whom did you see? I saw John. 

4) Whom did you see? I saw Jane. 

5) Whose is the prize / The prize is John's 

6) Whose is the prize? The prize is Jane's. 

7) What will please him? A book will please him 
(8 What did you buy? I bought a book 
(9) Which suits you ? This suits me. | 

(10) Which wil you have? 1 will have this. 


GATIVE 


( 

( 
INTERRO- ( 
PRONOUNS 
( 
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EXERCISE VII 


I. Analyse the answers in the above examples. 

To which word in the answer does the word in italics refer ? 

Analyse the questions, comparing them with the answers. 
Account for the case of each interrogative pronoun (in italics). 
Notice the note of interrogation (?) that follows each question. 

Why are these pronouns called interrogative ? 

Why are they pronouns ? 

* What do you learn with regard to the gender of the inter- 
rogative pronoun from a comparison of sentences 1, 3, and 5 
with sentences 2, 4, and 6 ? 

* What do you learn with regard to the case of the interro- 
gative pronoun from a comparison of sentences I and 2 and 
of sentences 3 and 4 ? 

2. Notice that in the sentence “ Which book will you 
have? " ‘which’ is an interrogative adjective. 

Frame and analyse similar sentences using ‘ which,’ ' what,’ 
and ‘ whose.’ 


§ A. I saw the man who built the house. 
B. (x) I saw the man. (2) He built the house. 


4 


ID ., 
who built 
the house 
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B (1) 


In a the word ‘ who’ stanas for ‘man’: it is a pro- 
noun ; it is the subject of its sentence. In B (2) the word 
‘he’ stands for ‘man’: it isa pronoun ; it is the subject 
of its sentence. But, as we see in A, ‘who’ joins the 
two sentences A and a together, while ‘he’ does not 
join B (1) and B (2) together. 


Analyse : 
(1) They like the house that Jack built. 
(2) They like the house. Jack built it. 
(3) A man who was passing killed the rats that had 
escaped. 
(4) A man killed the rats. He was passing. They 
had escaped. 


In (2) notice that the word 'it' occupies the same 
place as object of ‘ built’ which ‘ that’ occupies in (1) ; 
‘that’ is a pronoun and stands for ‘ house,’ just as ‘it’ 
does. The only difference in (1) and (2) is that the two 
sentences which are not combined in (2) are combined 
in (I); the word that joins them is ‘that.’ Therefore, 
while ' it ' has one function (viz., that of pronoun), ‘ that ' 
has two (viz., those of pronoun and link or conjunction). 
In the diagrams of sentence A above the pronoun ‘ who,’ 
being the subject of a, is nominative case ; in sentence (1) 
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the pronoun 'that,' being the object, is accusative case. 
Link-words that are also pronouns, and so relate to 
something else (the antecedent) in the sentence, are called 
relative pronouns (see p. 87). 


EXERCISE VIIA 


I. Make sentences similar to (1) and (3) above containing 
‘whom,’ ' whose,’ ' which,’ and ‘of which.’ Analyse these 
sentences, and point out the nouns to which the relative 
pronouns respectively refer. 


z (1) I saw the man who bought our horse. 
(2) I saw the woman who sells us eggs. 
(3) I saw the boy whom you sent. 
(4) I saw the girl whom you heard singing. 
(5) We found the boy whose ball was lost. 
(6) We overtook the girl whose racket we borrowed. 


In (1) the relative pronoun ‘ who ' relates to ' man,’ a noun 
of masculine gender : it is therefore masculine in gender. 

* What do you learn with regard to the gender of the 
relative pronouns ‘who,’ ‘whom,’ and ‘whose’ from a 
comparison of sentences (I), (3), and (5) with sentences (2), 
(4), and (6) ? 

* What do you learn with regard to the case of the relative 
pronoun from a comparison of sentences (I), (3), and (5) 
with sentences (2), (4), and (6) ? 


* (7) Take the book which you like best. 
(8) Bring me the book which lies there. 
(9) I noticed the tree under the shadow of which he 
was sitting. 
(10) Inoticed the tree under whose shadow he was sitting. 


* What do you learn about the case or the gender of the 
relative pronoun from a comparison of (7) with (8), of (9) 
with (ro), and of (5) and (6) with (10)? 

* What do you learn with regard to the case of the relative 
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pronoun from a comparison of sentences (ir) and (2), (3) 
and (4), (5) and (6), and (7) and (8) ? 


$ Notice the pronouns in these sentences : 


R He rescued all the injured ones. 

4) None can tell how glad he was. 

5) All know that he is here. 

6) Any who say that are wrong. 

7) Others may doas they like. 

8) Some say one thing, others another. 


In all these there is no distinct reference to any definite 
person or thing. The pronouns are called indefinite pro- 
nouns. 

EXERCISE VIIB 

I. Analyse sentences (1) to (7) and sentence (9). 

* 2. Compose nine sentences corresponding to those above 
in each of which the word in italics is used as an adjective - 
(generally a definite or an indefinite numeral adjective), not 
asa pronoun. E£.g., "One swallow does not make a summer.” 

‘None’ is not used in this way, but ‘no’ takes its place. 

* 3. Analyse the sentences so formed.  E.g., 


swallow does make | 


one summer 
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(1) I hurt myself. 

(2) We found ourselves in a wood. 

(3) You do not give yourself time. | 
(4) He brought the trouble on himself. 
(5) They roused themselves in time. 


Notice that the pronouns in italics refer to the same 
person as the subject of the sentence. The action in 
the verb may be said to bend back upon the subject. 
But while the subject 1s in the nominative case the pro- 
nouns in italics are all in the accusative or dative case. 

Such pronouns are called reflexive pronouns (Latin 
reflexus = bent back). 

Naturally, therefore, a reflexive pronoun cannot be 
used in the nominative case. 

Pronouns compounded with 'self' and used for em- 
phasis are called emphatie pronouns. 

(6) I myself heard it (nominative). 
(7) You yourselves were there (nominative). 
(8) I met the man himself (accusative). 


The emphatic form of the genitive case (see p. ror) is 
compounded with ‘ own.’ 
(9) You may keep your own. 


(ro) He takes care of his own. 
(xi) They will recognize their own. 


BXERUISSE VIIC 


Analyse sentences (1) to (rr) above. 


3 (1) Here are two apples ; this is good, but that is bad. 
(2) I have arranged the books ; these are yours, but 
those are mine. 
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Mention the nouns whose places are taken by the 
pronouns in italics. These pronouns are used to point to, 
or to point out, and are called demonstrative pronouns 
(Latin demonstrare — to point out). 

* Write sentences in which these words in italics are 
used as demonstrative adjectives, not as pronouns. 


$  (r) To the sailors he said, “ Let each shift for himself.” 
(2) I have two pens ; either will do. 
(3) I have read both the books, but neither satisfies me. 


Mention the nouns whose places are taken by the pro- 
nouns in italics. These pronouns refer to each of two or 
more individuals ; the meaning is distributed amongst all, 
but individually. They are called distributive pronouns. 

* Write sentences in which these words in italics are 
used as distributive adjectives, not as pronouns. 


EXERCISE VIID 
I. Of what kind is each pronoun in the following sentences ? 


(1) “ I've lost my purse," he said. 

(2) Who is the man of whom you speak ? 

(3) Has anyone seen my ruler? You yourself put it 
in that drawer. 

(4) Did you hurt yourself ? Whatever is the matter 
with you ? 

(5) I remember the house where I was born. 

(6) Those who think that are wrong. 

(7) Something very strange has happened to a friend 
of mine. 

(8) One can never tell what may happen. 

(9) Their selfish motto is ‘‘ Each for himself." 
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(ro) Such is not the case with us. 

(iri) Do not blame one another. It is your own fault. 
(12) He saw wonders such as had never been seen before. 
(r3) There is no man but occasionally makes a mistake. 
(r4) It is a matter that I know nothing about. 


2. Give the gender, number, and person of each relative 
pronoun, and mention its antecedent. 


§ SUBJECT PREDICATE 


PREDICATE VERB 
Verb (finite: limited in 
number and person) 


(see pp. 57-58, 65) 


SUBJECT 
Noun or its equivalent 
(nominative case) 


DIRECT INDIRECT 


OBJECT OBJECT 
Noun or its | | Noun or its 
equivalent equivalent 
(accusative | | (dative case) 


case) 


Remember that everything on the left of the line 
is the subject, and that everything on the right of the 
line is the predicate. A line in this direction // indicates 
the adjectival relation, N, the adverbial, | the direct 
object, and “4, the indirect object. (See complement, 
PP. 43-45.) 

EXERCISE VIIE (Revision) 
Write sentences as follows, in each case arranging the 


parts as above: (a) pronouns as subject, direct object, and 
indirect object ; (b) noun as subject, pronoun as object (direct 
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or indirect) ; (c) pronoun as subject, noun as object (direct 
or indirect) ; (d) nouns as subject, direct object, and indirect 


object. 
$ Compare: 
(1) He makes a table. 
(2) He ts making a table. 
The verb in (1) is one word, in (2) two words. 
(3) He is always making tables. 
(4) 
In (3) and in (4) the verb is two words, but the two 
are separated; this makes no difference to the analysis. ! 


Is he making tables ? 


1 Sometimes the order of the words in a sentence is changed. This 

may be done to secure emphasis, to ask a question, to meet the require- 

ments of verse, or for other reasons.  E.g., (1) the state- 

INVERSION ment '' They are happy " becomes a question if we say 

“Are they happy?" If we say “ Happy are they” 

emphasis is laid on ‘ happy.’ (2) Either “ The hunter killed the wolf ” 

or “‘ The wolf killed the hunter ” might be expressed in verse '' The wolf 
the hunter killed.” 

The functions of the words, however, are not changed by inver- 

sion, so the analysis remains the same. In (1) all three forms are 


analysed thus: 
they [s H are | happy | 


In (2) if the inverted form means the hunter killed the wolf it is analysed 
thus : 
hunter | 


the 


if it means the wolf killed the hunter, thus: 


the 


hunter 


H 
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When the verb is in two words (or more), as in (2), (3). 
and (4), it is a compound tense. (See pp. 61-64 for tense.) 


$ Sentences (1), (2), and (3) are statements; (4) is a 
question. 


(5) Read books carefully. 


CLASSES OF (6) How soon he read the book ! 
SENTENCES 


Sentence (5) is a desire (command, request, 
entreaty, or wish) ; sentence (6) is an exclamation. 

In (5), when I express this desire, I do not name the 
person whom I wish to read books carefully, but I mean 
‘you.’ In analysis always write the pronoun, when 
understood, in parentheses, thus: (you). 

If an exclamation consists of a word or a phrase, but 
is not a simple sentence or a clause (see pp. 74, 80), it is 
called an interjection ; e.g., “Oh!” “ Alas!” “ Hurrah !” 

Notice that some interjections take an accusative case 
after them ; ¢.g., ““ Ah me!" where ‘ me’ is accusative. 
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EXERCISE VIII E 


I. Analyse sentences (1), (2), (5), and (6). 
2. Write twelve sentences: three statements, three 


questions, three desires, and three exclamations. 
3. Analyse one of each kind. 


§ Let us again examine the sentence “The man watch- 


ing the match kicked with all his force the ball that had 
rolled into touch ” (see p. 17.) 


me li 
watching the match 


kicked | II 


with all his 
force 

the. s 

that had rolled into touch 


The words or groups of words in I, 2, and 3 have this in 
common—they limit the meaning or application of the 
words in I, II, and III. £.g., ‘the ball that had rolled 
into touch’ is more limited in meaning than ' ball.’ See 
diagram on p. I9. 

It is one particular man that kicked the ball. 

He kicked it in a particular way. 

It is one particular ball that he kicked. 

Two groups, r and 3, limit nouns; and the other, 2, 
(ea limits the verb. We may distinguish 
ADVERBIAL GRoups these groups by terming those ap- 

plied to nouns adjectival, and that 
applied to the verb adverbial (see below). 
38 
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In cases where there is a single limiting word it is 
called an adjective! or an adverb (Latin adjectivus = 
added, or applied to (the noun); adverbium = adverb 
(adding to the meaning of the verb)). 


§ (1) James was a tall boy . . . an industrious boy. 
(2 He was a taller boy than John . . . a more industrious 
boy. 


(3) Charles was the éallest boy in the school... the 
most industrious boy. 


(4) James ran fast . . . swiftly. 
(5) Charles ran faster . . . more swiftly. 
(6) John ran fastest . . . most swiftly. 


These changes in the form of the adjectives and adverbs 
are to indicate degree of comparison. Adjectives and 
adverbs are said to be of the 
XEM. ES positive degree when no com- 
| parison takes place—e.g., ' tall,’ 
‘fast,’ ‘industrious,’ ‘swiftly’; of the comparative 
degree where comparison is between two—e.g., ' taller,’ 
‘faster,’ ' more industrious,’ ‘ more swiftly '; and of the 
superlative degree when the comparison concerns more 
than two—e.g., ‘tallest,’ ' fastest, ' most industrious,’ 
“most swiftly.’ 

* Can you give reasons why some adjectives and adverbs 
form their comparative and superlative degrees by using 
‘more’ and ‘most,’ while others use inflexions, -er, -est ? 
Name some of each kind, and give the degrees of com- 
parison. 


1 The demonstrative adjectives ‘the,’ ‘a,’ ‘an’ are sometimes 
called articles —‘ the’ the definite article, ‘a’ or ‘an’ the indefinite 
article ; ' the man’ is more definite than ' a man.’ 
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$ We have seen that adverbslimit verbs. Now consider 


the following : 
(1) He ran very swiftly. 


(2) A very swift runner won the race. 


) 


In (1) ‘swiftly,’ the adverb which limits ‘ran,’ is 
itself limited by another word, ‘very.’ In (2) ‘ swift,’ 
an adjective limiting ‘runner,’ is itself limited by the 
word ‘very.’ Words which modify adjectives and 
adverbs are also called adverbs.} 


1 It is useful to make the distinction that adjectivals qualify nouns 
or pronouns, while adverbials modify verbs, adjectives, or adverbs. 

The most numerous class of adjectives tells us the nature of the 
noun—e.g., “ Warm weather." They are called adjectives of quality. 
The other classes are quantity, number, demonstrative, distributive, in- 
terrogative, and indefinite. 

Adverbs also are of various classes. Perhaps adverbs of manner 
form the chief class—e.g., “ He ran swiftly.” Other classes are adverbs 
of time—‘ They come early " ; of place—'' We live here " ; of degree 
—' He was almost late." There are also the interrogative adverbs 
of various classes—e.g., “ When did they come ? " '' Why did he go ?" 
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$ Note the function of ‘your’ and ‘ yours’ in the 
following : 

(1) You spent your money. 
(2) We gave you yours. 

Notice that both the words in italics indicate possession, 
but while ‘ yours ' in (2) is used instead of a noun, ‘ your’ 
in (I) is an adjective limiting the meaning of ‘ money.’ 

‘Yours’ is called a possessive pronoun, and ‘ your’ 
a possessive adjective. Both words are derived from the 
personal pronoun ‘you,’ and both are in the genitive 
case! (see p. 101), but they have different functions, and 
will appear in different places in the analysis; ¢.g., 


EXERCISE VIIIA 


State the function of the italicized words below: 


(1) We lent them our books. 

(2) They would be glad to lend us theirs. 

) There is her father. 
(4) He is walking with my father and yours. 
(s) T^y will be done. 
(6) Thine is the kingdom. 
(7) Your house is large, mine is rather small. 
(8) His horse has had an accident. 
(9) Was it his or hers ? 

(10) Their cat has hurt tts paw, and so has ours. 


1 The emphatic form is the same for both (see p. 33): eg " We 
gave you your own" ; “ You spent your own money.’ 
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EXERCISE VIIIs 


I. Write questions beginning with the interrogative adverbs 
(see pp. 40 n., 87) ' where,’ ‘ when,’ ‘ how,’ and : why.’ 

* 2. Supply to each question two answers in which the 
‘where,’ ‘ when,’ ‘ how,’ and ' why ’ are indicated (a) by a 
word, (b) by a group of words. Each answer is to be a 


complete sentence. 
EXERCISE IX 


Consult the diagrams on pp. 19-22, and the note on p. 18. 
Analyse the following, showing the adjunct to subject, 
predicate verb, direct object, or indirect object : 


(1) Is the beautiful picture hanging on the wall? 
(2) Bring six interesting books. 
*(3) That boy's knife is keen. 
(4) The running water carried the boat down. 
(s) Have you written your father's letter carefully ? 
) Return immediately. 
) We returned the old man his stick. 
) They never forgot the stories that had been told them. 
9) The book I had bought was lying on the table when 
l returned. 


) 

) 

) We could never find a house with a large garden. 

) In the evening we saw the sky full of purple clouds. 

) We live where you saw the group of four trees. 

) He will give you the gun if you are careful. 

) About five-and-twenty boys were studiously en- 
gaged at their books when I went in. 


$ Let us examine the following sentences : 
(1) John is playing. 
(2) John is tall. 

(3) John is at school. 

(4) God is. 
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In (1), (2), and (3) the predicate is not complete if we 
stop at 'is. We can say “ John goes," or “ John sings,” 
and each has a complete or definite meaning ; but until 
we add ‘playing’ or ‘tall’ or ‘at school,’ or some 
suitable word there is no meaning in “ John is" — 
nothing is stated. We therefore call ‘is’ a verb of 
incomplete predication. 

In (4), however, “is ' means ' exists,’ and so the thought 
is complete—‘ exists ' is a verb of full meaning. 


EXERCISE X 


I. Form sentences using the verbs ‘ seem,’ ‘ become,’ and 
'appear' in such a way that there is nothing stated until 
other words are added to the verb. £.g., we can say “ John 
appears,' meaning that John comes into sight—where 
‘appears’ is a verb of full meaning—but in “ John appears 
happy " there is no meaning until ‘happy’ is added— 
' appears ' is a verb of incomplete predication. (See p. 67 for 
auxiliary verb, however.) Again, in * That hat becomes 
her ” ‘becomes’ is a verb of full meaning (suits her), but 
in “ That hat became shabby"' there is no meaning till 
‘shabby’ is added (‘became’ is a verb of incomplete 
predication). 

The words added (of the nature of adjective, noun, 
or pronoun) complete or fill up the meaning of the verb 

of incomplete predication, and are called 

P NDIATR s the complement. We call them the 

predicative adjective, predicative noun, and 

predicative pronoun, or if they are groups, and not single 

words, we call them the predicative adjective equivalent, 

predicative noun equivalent, and predicative pronoun 
equivalent. 
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We analyse thus: 


actions seem absurd 


his 


H-H 


Such complements as ' king’ and ' he’ (1.e., when they 
are nouns or pronouns), referring to the subjects ‘he’ 
and ‘it,’ are in the nominative case. 


EXERCISE XI 
I. Analyse as above : 
) He is happy. 
) He is a king. 
) He was made happy. 
) He was made king. 
) I shall live blind. 
) I will live a bachelor. 
) Are you not the general ? 
) I am he. 
) 


| Compare : 
(1) His absurd actions were noticed. 
(2) His actions were absurd. 
(3) His actions seemed absurd. 
(4) I noticed his absurd actions. 
In each case the word ‘ absurd’ refers to the word 
‘actions.’ In (2) and (3) it is a part of the predicate ; 
in (1) a part of the subject ; in (4) a part of the object. 
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EXERCISE XI—continued 
2. Analyse in the same way : 


(1) The children are always good. 

(2) The fault is always mine. 

(3) He seemed greatly delighted. 

(4) They are in great distress. 

(s) Their purchase seemed (turned out, was) a bargain. 


* Compare with the above sentences : 
(i) The king made him a knight. 
(2) Practice makes us perfect. 
(3) They discovered the babies sleeping. 
(4) I should like the hero to be discovered. 
(5) Success made him happy. 
(6) They brought him out alive. 
(7) I never saw Mr Micawber such good company. 
In each of these, if we stop at the verb in italics, there 
is no meaning. The words ' him,’ ' us,’ ‘ the babies,’ ‘ the 
hero,' ' him,' ' him,' ' Mr Micawber ' are direct objects ; 
‘made a knight,’ ' makes perfect,’ ' discovered sleeping,’ 
“should like to be discovered,’ ‘ made happy,’ ‘ brought 
out alive,’ ‘saw such good company’ are the words 
expressing the actions which affect these objects. In 
some cases there is one word which corresponds to the 
verb and the complement ; e.g., for ' made a knight ’ the 
one word ‘knighted’ is used. In most cases, however, 
there is no one word to correspond. We analyse thus: 


| knight | 


Such complements as ' knight,’ referring to the object, 
are in the accusative case. 
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EXERCISE XII 


* r. Analyse in this way sentences (I) to (7) above. 
2. In. what case are the predicative nouns in these 


sentences ? 
3. In what case are the predicative nouns in Exercise AI TI 


$ He told me a story. 


(1) Add to ‘ story’ the words ‘ about shooting a lion,’ 
which limit the application of ' story.’ 

(2) Substitute for ‘ story ' the words ‘ that he had killed 
a lion.' 

The analysis shows clearly how the two groups differ in 
function. In (x) the group is adjectival : 


à y 
about shooting 
a lion 
46 
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In (2) there is no single word that will replace ‘ story.’ 
Nothing replaces it except the whole group ' that he had 
killed a lion ' ; the whole group forms the direct object of 
the verb ' told,’ and we may term it a noun group, because 
it does the work of a noun. 


that he had 
killed a lion 


Write down a sentence containing a noun group, an 
adjectival group, and an adverbial group. (See p. 38.) 

What is the difference in function between a noun 
group and either an adjectival or an adverbial group ? 

A noun group does the work of a noun, and may form 
the object, the subject, or the predicative of a verb, or 
be governed by a preposition (see Exercise XXVIII, 
I, (16); p. 78). 

Sometimes it repeats what is already contained in a 
noun ; e.g., " The fact that he had done this proved that 
he was an honest man." 

What served to prove him to be an honest man? 
The fact. What was the fact? That he had done this. 
So 'fact' and 'that he had done this' are the same 
thing—the single word and the group are names of the 
same thing. | 

We say the group is in apposition to the noun. An 
example of two nouns in apposition: “ This event, his 
arrival, made us change our plan." 
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EXERCISE XIII 


) 
) 
) That is what I thought. 

) Tell me what you think. 

) It is certain that he lived till 1872. 

) That he ran away cannot be doubted. 

) He described the hunting of the deer. 

) Making bricks without straw was difficult work. 

) The news of the victory soon spread. 

) I asked Uriah if he had been with Mr Wickfield 


long. 


State what part of the sentence each group of words is. 


§ When Don Quixote saw the windmills he told Sancho 
Panza that they were giants. 


We note that in the above we have three groups: 
(1) when Don Quixote saw the windmills (2) he told 
Sancho Panza (3) that they were giants. 

We see that the first and third depend on the second, 
the first telling us when he told Sancho, and the third 
what he told Sancho. We call the second one the main 
statement, and the others subordinate groups (Latin sub 
— under, and ordinatus = arranged, or governed). 


EXERCISE XIIIA 


I. Unite the following sentences so that the second becomes 
an adjectival group subordinate to the first, qualifying the 
noun or pronoun in heavy type, and show the relation by 
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analysis. £.g., “This is the house." “ Jack built it" 
becomes “ This is the house that Jack built." Analysis : 


this | house 


ieu, 
that Jack built | 


(1) They felled the tree. It grew beside the pond. 
(2 We were not surprised. We had heard the story 


before. 

(3) The men came from Norway. The men manned the 
ship. 

(4) I consider you strong enough. You have lifted that 
weight. 


2. Deal in a similar way with the following, the second 
sentence to become an adverbial group modifying the first in 
the way indicated : 


(1) I caught a glimpse of the lane. We clattered 
through the narrow street of Chatham (time). 

(2) I resolved to go to the play. I was in a pleasant 
frame of mind (reason). 

(3) I will read to you. You like (me to read to you) 
(condition). 

(4) The tree lies. It fell (place). 

(s) I shut the window. The rain might not come in 


(purpose). 


3. Deal in a similar way with the following, the second to 
become a noun group subordinate to the first, either as 
subject or as object : 


(1) I replied. I should have known her anywhere. 
(2) It was the long-lost letter. What he had found. 
(3) I cannot say. I was glad to see Mr Micawber there. 
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4. Supply to each of the following statements a sub- 
ordinate group of the kind indicated, and underline the 


main statement. 


(1 ... he told us that his work had been rewarded 
(adverbial of time). 

(2) . . . is not worthy of our praise (nown— subject). 

(3) He gave me the book . . . (adjectival). 

(4)... said the knight, sitting down with great 


satisfaction (noun—object). 
(5) I have no intention of doing it . . . (adverbial of 


manner). 

(6) He will not see . . . (adverbial of reason). 

(7 . . . I was tramping across waste moors (adverbial 
of time). 

(8) I don't believe . . . (noun—objeci). 


Analyse each main sentence, and show its connexion with 
the group you have added. 
5. Pick out the main statement in the following, and 


analyse : 
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(1) It is the custom of every one who sits in this chair 
to pay a fine which goes to the expenses of the 
hall. 

(2) I felt that he was not sincere. 

(3) I felt that he was a man whose word could not be 
taken. 

(4) If promotion were my aim, I should not come here. 

(5) We never study the failures of those who do not 
succeed in the end. 

(6) Sancho Panza hastened to his assistance as fast as 
the ass would carry him. 

(7) When he came up to his master he found him unable 
to stir. 

(8) At last they stopped in a meadow full of fresh grass, 
near which ran a pleasant and refreshing brook. 


IHE VERB! 


The verb is a word, or group of words, that 

expresses the happening (which may be either 

a state or an action), or the word or words by 

means of which we are able to speak about the 
subject. 


EXERCISE XIV 


Underline the verbs in the following, and say whether they 
express state or action : 


(1) He flew across the channel. 
(2) Where can they find the facts ? 
(3) I was very tired, and I slept soundly. 
(4) He started on his journey. 
5) We started the motor-bicycle for him. 
(6) He suffered greatly. 
(7) They lay on the ground where we had left them. 
(8) Few people know what is happening. 
(9) They ran as fast as their legs could carry them. 
(10) Miss Clarissa looked at Miss Lavinia. 


* Examine the parts of these sentences : 


o [mes] e) 


* In (x) the houses are acted upon by the men, and 


1 See p. 13. A complete table of the verb is given on pp. I13-IIÓ. 
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the action is expressed by ‘ build,’ or the action * build á 
passes over to the object ‘ houses.’ 
IN ET VERDS In (2) there is no object, and the 
action is confined to the subject— 
it does not pass on or affect anything else mentioned in 
the sentence. There is nothing stated to be acted on by 
the subject. 

* In (1) the verb is said to be transitive in function, 
in (2) intransitive in function. In (I) it is said to be 
‘transitive’ in function because the action passes over 
(Latin tvansitivus = passing over, from trans = over, 
or across, and itum, from tre = to go). Note that by 
' pass over ' we do not necessarily mean ‘ pass forward ' 
in the sentence (see p. 54). 

* In (2) there is no receiver of the action which is 
expressed in the verb— nothing is mentioned that is acted 
upon by the verb—and the verb is said to be intransitive 
in function, or to be used intransitively (Latin 2n£ransi- 
tivus = that does not pass over) State cannot pass 
over or affect anything, and so most verbs of state are 
intransitive in function. (See p. 54.) $ 

* To decide whether a verb is transitive or intransitive 
in function we must see whether the person or thing 
affected by the action of the verb is mentioned ; e.g., 

(1) The boy kicked. 
(2) The boy kicked the ball. 
(3) The ball was kicked. 


* In (I) no receiver of the action of kicking is 
mentioned—' kicked' is therefore used intransitively, 
or is intransitive in function. In (2) and (3) the ball 
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is affected by the kicking, and therefore ‘ kicked’ and 
‘was kicked ' are both used transitively, or are transitive 
in function. 


EXERCISE XV 


Analyse the following sentences, and say whether each 
verD is transitive or intransitive in function : 
1) The kite broke loose. 


) 
) The ship sailed away. 

) The boy sailed his yacht on the pond. 
) The baby cries. 

) The choir sings glees. 

) The lark at Heaven's gate sings. 

) We are coming immediately. 

) The Arabs folded their tents. 

) They silently stole away. 

) The robber stole his treasure. 

) He walked the horse up the road. 


§ 


the] [Ey the master] 
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There is no object in (2). Notice that (r) and (2) 
express the same fact in two ways. In (1) the subject 
is the doer of the action, and the object 
is the thing acted upon by the subject ; 
in (2) ‘boy’ (which was the object in 
(1) ) becomes the subject, but ‘ boy ' is still acted upon 
by 'the master, and so there is no object. ' By the 
master ' is an adverbial group. 

Now see how the verb has to be changed in conse- 
quence: it is no longer ‘complimented’ (the subject 
did something), but ‘was complimented’ (the subject 
had something done to him). 

In such sentences as (2) the subject does not act, but 
suffers or endures the action, and the verb is said to be 
in the passive voice (Latin fassus, perfect participle of 
patior = I suffer) In sentences like (ri) it is in the 
active voice. 

* We have learned (p. 52) that if the person or thing 
affected by the action of the verb is expressed in the 
sentence, then the verb is transitive in function. In a 
verb in the active voice this means that the verb will 
have an object if transitive and no object if intransitive. 
Do not think that if there is no object in the sentence 
the verb is necessarily intransitive. In (r) and (2) above 
the verbs are both transitive. The passive voice is formed 
by making the object or the indirect object in the active 
sentence the subject in the passive, as in (1) and (2) above. 
Note also that a verb intransitive in function cannot be 
used with the same meaning in the passive voice. E.g., 
"I walk slowly" cannot be put in the passive voice, 
because ' walk' is here intransitive in function; but 
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if I use ‘ walk ' with transitive function, as in the sentence 
“ I walk the horse slowly down the street," it becomes 
in the passive “ A horse is walked slowly down the street.” 


* The master gave the bov a book. 


the 


* To turn this sentence into the passive voice either of 
the objects (direct or indirect) may become the subject : ! 


* (1) A book was given (to) the boy by the master. 
(2) The boy was given a book by the master. 


was given 


by the master 


boy 


the by the master 


* Notice that the object (direct or indirect) that is not 
used as the subject in the passive construction is called 


* In other languages the sndirect object may not become the subject. 
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the retained object.' If the direct object is retained 
it is called the retained accusative. 


EXERCISE XVI 


I. Where possible rewrite those of the following sentences 
that are not marked f, using the verbs in the passive voice. 
Rewrite in the passive sentences marked T, underlining the 
retained objects if any—the direct with a straight line, the 
indirect with a wavy line. If a sentence cannot be put into 
the passive voice, explain why. 


(1) I read the story. 

2) I read him the story. 

3) I read all the morning. 

4) Give me that book. 

5) Shall I put it on the shelf ? 

6) How well he reads! 

7) His father told me that. 

$) Tell it in your own way. 

9) He never tells. 

) The postman brought us the letters. 
) We are coming to London to-day. 
) The boys are learning grammar. 

) The rain will stop by and by. 

) I sold the picture yesterday. 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


+ 


ce A Un S M SM S AM m 


The moon moves round the earth. 

The master gave the workman his tools. 
Shall we eat some apples ? 

They sent us a telegram. 

I will bring you a knife. 

20) Bring those papers here. 

t (21) We can give Mr Copperfield seventy-two. 


—«— ——- 


1 Note that ' boy ' and ‘ book,’ though by custom called the retained 
objects, and analysed as such, are not logically objects of the verb 
' was given,' but are adverbial modifications of the verb. They were 
indeed objects, and they are indeed retained, but not retained objects. 
In the sentence “ A book was given the boy," ‘ the boy’ shows the 
direction of the giving. Even in “ The boy was given a book by the 
master,” “a book’ limits the idea of ‘ giving’ in the verb—the giving 
was limited to the giving of a book. 
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2. Analyse the sentences so changed. 

* 3. Analyse the sentences that cannot be put into the 
passive. 

* 4. Explain why a verb in the passive voice must neces- 
sarily be transitive in function (see p. 54). 


§ (1) To sing like a lark. 
(2) Singing like a lark. 
(3) Sung like a lark. 
(4) To kick the ball. 
(5) Kicking the ball. 
(6) Kicked the ball. 
(7) To buy stamps. 
(8) Buying stamps. 
(9) Bought stamps. 
(ro) To shine brightly. 
(ir) Shining brightly. 
(12) Shone brightly. 


None of these groups of words completely expresses a 
thought ; none of them says something about something 
else. In a sentence something is named, 
Bez VERA and a thought is expressed about it. 
This is not the case here. If you at- 
tempt to analyse these groups you will find that there 
is no subject, either expressed or understood. In most 
cases if you attempt to place a subject before these 
verbs, you will find that you cannot do so. You cannot 
make a sentence by saying “ We kicking the ball" or 
“ They buying stamps " or “ The sun £o shine brightly.” 


1 The reason why at first it seems that you can say “ He kicked the 
ball ” is that ‘ kicked’ is both past tense (finite) and past participle, 
which is infinite; and so with ' bought’ and ‘shone.’ ‘ Sang’ isthe past 
tense of ‘ to sing, ' and * sung' is the past participle, so you can say '' He 
sang like a lark,” but not “ He sung like a lark.” See pp. 61-63, 66. 
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Any part of the verb that is used as a predicate verb 
(see pp. 14, 17, 35) with the subject of the sentence is 
called a finite verb (Latin finitus = limited). The action 
of the verb is not vague—it is definitely confined to the 
subject. Ifit cannot be so used it is called the infinite 
verb. All the parts of the verbs in the above groups 
are parts of the infinite verb (see pp. 65-66, 69). 


EXERCISE XVII 


I. Supply subjects (all different) to each of the twelve 
groups above, and change the verb to suit your subject. 

2. Analyse the twelve sentences so formed. 

3. In the following insert if possible the name of something 
as subject so that the sentence makes sense, and, where you 
cannot, add the words ‘ infinite part of verb’ : 


. reaps the corn; ... smells like lavender ; 
flying his kite; . . . has broken his promise; . . . to 
sleep; ... sent me home; .. . having broken his 
toy; ...to have fallen down; ...is running 
easily; . . . drink the tea; .. . forgotten our books; 
. . . forsaken their eggs. 


4. Write sentences in which each of the following verb- 
forms is first used as a finite verb and then as an infinite part 
of the verb: 


folded, kicked, raised, borrowed, killed. 


(1) He sings. 


(2) John sings. 


sings 
sing 


(3) They sing. men 
(4) Men sing. 
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We note here a change in the verb, a change due to 

the difference in the subject of the verb. Above, when 

the subject deals with ome person we use 

Sune Mdem “sings, and when with more than one 

we use ‘sing,’ just as in Exercise XVII, 3, 

you inserted a subject dealing with one or with more 

than one person according to the form of the verb. In 

the analysis of “ John sings" above we cannot simply 

substitute ‘men’ for ‘ John ’—we must change the form 
of the verb to correspond. 

A subject which deals with a single thing is said to 
be in the singular number, and one which deals with 
more than one thing is said to be in the plural number. 
The predicate verb is of the same number as its subject. 

The verb does not always change its form with changé 
of number in the subject; e.g., 


I sing. We sing. 
I sang. We sang. 
He sang. They sang. 


The singular verbs in the first column have the same 
form as the plurals in the second. (We have seen, how- 
ever, on p. 26, that the singular noun and the singular 
pronoun are generally different in form from the plural.) 

To find out the number of a predicate verb we must 
find the number of its subject. 


EXERCISE XVIII 
I. Supply the correct form of the verb so as to make 
sentences, and state the number of each form : 


(1) They (to sing) last week. 
(2) We (to play) cricket to-morrow. 
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(3) He (to tell) me the news recently. 

(4) I (to shout) for him now ...then...to-morrow. 

(s) You (to do) this every day... at present... 
then. . . next week. 

(6) The men (to bring) their children every day last 
week. 


2. Analyse the sentences so formed. 


N.B. Collective nouns (see p. 23) in the singular 
number—such as ' team,’ ' jury '—ànay take a plural verb 
if we are thinking of the individual members of the 
group; e.g., “The team play well together," “ The 
jury are evidently of the same opinion." 


$ (x) I sing. 

(2) Thou singest. 
(3) He sings. 

State the number of each of the verbs. It will be 
noticed that there is some other cause of change in 
the verb besides number, for all these are 
different in form, though all the same in 
number. Here again the change in the verb 
is due to a change in the subject. 

The form of the verb changes according as the subject is 


THE VERB— 
PERSON 


Sing. Plur. 
(a) the person speaking : I we 
(b) the person spoken to : thou you or ye 


(c) the person spoken about:  he,she,it, they, 
John, etc. cats, etc. 


We classify these verbs according to the person of the 
subject—first person, second person, or third person. 
(See also pp. 26, III.) 
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The verb does not always change its form with change 
of person in the subject ; e.g., 
We sing. You sing. They sing. 

We sang. You sang. They sang. 


EXERCISE XIX 


I. Supply subjects of the first, second, and third persons, 
singular and plural, to each of the following verbs, making 
the necessary changes in the form of the verb: 


write, see, saw, cry, laughed, shall, do, can. 


2. Complete the sentences in 1, and analyse the completed 
sentences. 


§ In Exercise XVIII, 1, you see that you used different 
forms of the predicate verb according as you were speak- 
ing of different times—of to-day, yester- 
day, or to-morrow—that is, of an action 
or state of the present, past, or future time. 
These different forms are known as tense-forms. The 
form used to indicate past time is called past tense, to 
indicate present time present tense, to indicate future 
time future tense. 


THE VERB— 
TENSE 


EXERCISE XX 


I. Name the tense of each of the verbs in the following 

sentences : 

(1) I firmly believed in what he said. 

(2) Young men are generally ambitious. 

(3) Did you sleep at all ? 

(4) She will always expect her return. 
(5) He had believed that his success was sure. 
(6) I shall sleep in the garden. 
(7) I am going to take a holiday to-morrow. : 
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(8) The men were interested in the matter. 
(9) Could you see them yesterday ? 
(ro) May I go out to play now ? 
(11) Traddles, who took his tone from me, did likewise. 
(12) One of them informed me that he had heard that 
Mr Spenlow ate entirely off plate and china. 


2. Write out each of the following sentences three times— 
once with the verb in the past tense, once in the present, and 
once in the future; e.g. “I came early, I come early, 
I shall come early." 


1) They quickly chose their partners. 

) He makes that mistake every time. 

) We read the papers after breakfast. 

) I shall never discover the facts. 

) You cannot say much more than that. 

) I told you to go home next day. 

) I saw the door move, and the snow drift in. 
) He laid his book on the table. 


3. Analyse those of the twenty-one sentences in questions 
I and 2 which you consider most difficult. 


§ (x1) I write. I am writing. I have written. 
(2) I wrote. I was writing. I had written. 
(3) I shall write. I shall be writing. I shall have written. 


Refer back to p. 37 for compound tense. 

Examine these sentences. You will find that in (rz) all 
three describe an action from the point of view of the 
present, in (2) from the point of view of the past, and 
in (3) from the point of view of the future. 

“ I am writing " suggests at once that I am still doing 
it—that the action of writing is continuing. “I have 
written " suggests that the action of writing has just 
ended, or that, at the moment of speaking, the action is 
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completed—it is now ended. ‘I write” tells us very 
little as to whether the action is ended or continuing— 
in fact, it is doubtful—and all we can say is that the 
action is in the present. 

In order to differentiate between these three varieties 
of the present tense we use the terms present (or present 
indefinite) for the form ' I write' ; present continuous 
if the action or state is still continuing—' I am writing ' ; 
present perfect if the action or state is completed from 
the point of view of the present—' I have written.' 

Similarly, the past and future tenses may be indefinite, 
or eontinuous, or perfect. ! 


EXERCISE XXa 


Write out for the past and future tenses just mentioned 
what each means, as has been done immediately above for 
the present tense. 


Simple or : 

PRET Continuous Perfect 
Present | He writes He is writing He has written 
Past He wrote He was writing | He had written 


Future | He will write He will be He will have 
writing written 


1 Though in other languages some tenses correspond to those in 
English, others do not; e.g., the English past tense ‘wrote’ has two 
meanings, each of which has a distinct tense in French—viz., the passé 
historique and the passé continu or smparfatt; and the French parfati 
is used not only as a present perfect, as in English, but as a past 
historic; e.g., '' Aprés son arrivée il m'a écrit.” 
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* Besides the three tenses, present, past, and future, 
there is a fourth called ‘future in the past.’ 


Future continuous | Future perfect 
1n the past in the past 


Future 1n 
the past 


| He would write 


He would have 
written 


— 


He would be 
writing 


* Notice how these are used. 
(1) John tells me that he will write every week. 
(2) John told me he would write every week. 
The same fact is referred to; what makes the difference 
in the tense of the verb? The words John used would 
be ‘I will write, and when I consider it from the point 
of view of the present—that is, while John is saying it— 
I say “ John tells me he will write," but when I consider 
it from the point of view of the past—that is, refer to it 
after he has said it—I say “ John told me he would write.” 
* The actual writing always takes place after John's 
telling—' John tells’ or ‘ John told '—that is, it is future 
from the point of view of John's telling. In reporting it 
while the telling is happening I use the future tense (' he 
will write ’), while after the telling has taken place I use 
the ' future in the past’ tense. 


EXERCISE XXI 


Write out each of the following sentences in two forms : 
(a) following the words ‘I think that,’ and (b) following the: 
words ‘I thought that’: 

(1) It will rain. 
à (2) We shall win the match. 
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3) He will cycle to Windsor. 

4) They will take many photographs. 
5) You will bathe every day. 

6) I shall ride the roan. 

7) They will be needing more plates. 
8) You will be seeing your cousins. 

) She will be knitting a coat. 

) We shall be coming to-morrow. 

) I shall be sending you a new rod. 

) You will have finished your work. 

) They will have unpacked their boxes. 
) 

) 

) 


MM etm 


[s] 
to 


It will have grown dark. 
I shall have played two games. 
She would have been proud of you. 


PD" -——————cu 
bad 


EXERCISE XXII 


Make a list of the words denoting action or state in the 
following sentences, and wherever possible give their number, 
person, and tense. (See p. rir.) 


(1) The ring found in the garden is valuable. 
(2) He walked in the garden and found the ring. 
(3) Walking in the garden he found the ring. 
(4) To walk in the garden is pleasant. 

(s) Walking is excellent exercise. 

(6) The finding of the ring was much discussed. 
(7) Having found the ring, he was satisfied. 


$ Refer back to pp. 57-58. 

In the above sentences certain parts of the verbs have 
not the limitations of number and person (they do not 
agree with the number and person of 
a subject)—7.e., they are infinite parts 
of the verb. Remember again that 
when a verb has number and person (agrees with the 
number and person of its subject) it is called a finite verb, 
and that when it has not these limitations it is called an 
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infinite verb. No infinite verb can by itself form the 
predicate verb of a sentence. 

The infinite parts of a verb are the participles (past and 
present), the infinitive, the gerund, and the verbal noun. 


EXERCISE XXIII 


8 (1) I am writing. 
(2) I have written. 
THE (3) The letter is written. 


PARTICIPLES (4) The letter was read. 
(5) He was playing the music. 
(6) The music was played. 
(7) I am satisfied. 
(8) Were you hurt ? 
(9) The house was being built. 


I. Which of the participles in italics are present and which 
are past ? 
2. Classify these sentences according as the verb ' to be’ 
or the verb ' to have ' is used. 
3. Give the voice and tense ot the complete verbs in the 
following : 
) I am told. 
) I am telling. 
) I have been told. 
) I have been telling. 
) I have told. 
) I have been told. 
) I have been telling. 


Notice in the sentences above that the verb ' to be’ 
helps to form the passive voice and the continuous tenses ; 
the verb ‘ to have’ helps to form the perfect tenses.! If 


1 In intransitive verbs notice the distinction between ''I have 
come,” which refers to the action, and “ I am come," which in Englisn 
refers to the state. This is not so in, for example, French and German, 
where “ Je suis venu ” and '' Ich bin gewesen " are the only forms of 
the perfect. 
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you refer to the table of tenses on pp. 113-116 you will 
be able to verify this. 

The verbs 'to be' and 'to have' are here used as 
auxiliary (helping) verbs—used with other verbs, helping 
them to form voice and tense. They are used with the 
present participle and the past participle respectively. 
(See p. 43 for verbs of incomplete predication.) 

‘Do?’ can be either a verb of full meaning (see p. 43) 
or an auxiliary verb. It is a verb of full meaning when 
it means “to perform.’ ‘Do’ as an auxiliary may be 
used to express emphasis, negation, interrogation (direct), 
command, or as a substitute for a verb. 


EXERCISE XXIIIA 
I. State whether 'do' is a verb of full meaning or an 
auxiliary in the following sentences : 
1) I did it while he was speaking. 
) It is not done in the best circles. 
) He did not go. 
) Do you often sing ? 
5) Do make haste. 
) Do the sum again. 
) I do the painting, he does the glazing. 
2. Write five other sentences similar to the following, but 
using the past instead of the present tense of ‘do’: 
(1) I do wish to learn. 
(2) I do not want to do it. 
(3) Do you think that I could do it ? 
(4) Do have some more. 
(3) I think so, and so do they. 


Analyse: 
(1) The song sung by the man was applauded. 
(2) The man singing the song was applauded. 
Note that the phrases ' sung by the man ' and ' singing 
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the song ' are adjectival ; so that ‘ sung,’ while a verb, also 
limits the application of the word ‘ song ’—.e., it is both 
a verb and an adjective, it participates in the function 
of both. Similarly ' singing’ is both verb and adjective : 
(limiting ‘man’). The participles are so called because 
they participate in the function of two parts of speech, 
verb and adjective. 
EXERCISE XXIV 

I. Form the present and past participles of the following 

verbs, and also the past tense (indefinite) : 
write, walk, burn, bear, spend, weave, think, go, cover, 
play, sing, kick, buy, shine. 

2. Classify these verbs into two classes, according to the 
formation of their past participles. 

3. Use some of these present and past participles (which, 
remember, are infinite parts of the verbs) to form, by the use 
of auxiliary verbs, finite parts of the verbs. (£.g., present 
participle, ‘going’; past participle, ‘gone’; from these 
we can form the present continuous tense “I am going” 
and the present perfect tense '' He has gone." 

4. Use some of these present and past participles as verbal 
adjectives ; e.g., " I saw him covered with mud," '' We saw 
him playing a game." 

5. What is the difference in the use and in the meaning 
of these two forms in -ing : a frying-pan, a singing bird ? 

Write down one or two more of each kind. 


$ You see that some verbs form their past tense and 
past participle by adding a syllable—e.g., ‘ talk,’ talked '— 
EL. ax» or by adding -d, -t, as ‘smoke,’ ‘smoked’; 
WEAK VERBS ‘bend,’ ‘bent’; while others form theirs 
by internal change of the vowel—e.g, 
‘swim, ‘swam,’ ‘swum’; ‘sing,’ ‘sang,’ ‘sung ’ 
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The former class are weak verbs, the latter strong 
verbs. 

N.B. Sometimes the form of the past seems charac- 
teristic of both changes, as in ‘think,’ ‘thought’; in 
these cases the verb is said to be weak. 


§ (1) Boys like to play football. 
(2) Girls like playing hockey. 


(2) —like| 
| 


playing 
hockey 


“To play’ and ' playing’ both do the work of verbs 
and have objects after them—namely, ‘ football’ and 
‘hockey '—but ‘to play’ and ' playing’ 
are also what boys and girls like, and are 
therefore the direct objects of the verbs 
—that is, they have the noun function. They are there- 
fore both noun and verb. ‘To play ' we call an infinitive, 
or a verb in the infinitive mood. (As a verb it is an 
unrestricted mood. See pp. 58, 65-60.) 

The double functions of ‘ playing,’ the gerund (Latin 
gerundium, from gerere = to act), and of ' to play, the 
infinitive, may be clearly seen in the analysis if we show 
the object of the gerund and of the infinitive in the 
same way (by a vertical line) as we show the object of the 
predicate verb. 


ey [bos] 


to play | 
football 


INFINITIVE 
AND GERUND 
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a) paH € 


to play 


| football | 


The second function of a verb in the infinitive mood 
is not always that of a noun—.g., 


playing 


(3) The boys went to play football. 


to play football 


Here the second function of 'to play' is seen to be 


adverbial. 
It must be remembered that the gerund ' playing ' is 


both verb and noun in function. 
Analyse : 


He does not like the hunting of foxes. 


[docs Tike 


the. 
of foxes 


‘ Hunting ' is here a noun and a verb; so far it is like 
‘playing’ above. But it is impossible for it to govern 
an object as ‘ playing’ does. It is more of a noun and 
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less of a verb, perhaps, than ' playing.' We callit a verbal 
noun to distinguish it from the gerund, though in fact the 
infinitive (sometimes) and the gerund and the verbal noun 
(always) are all three both noun and verb in function. 


EXERCISE XXV 


The hunting of the fox requires endurance. 


) 

) 

) 

) Hunting the fox requires endurance. 

) 

) He came across the fields hunting the fox. 
) 


Why cannot ' hunting ' in sentence (5) govern an object? 


The infinitive mood sometimes has 'to' as part of 
it (e.g., in numbers (r), (2), and (3) above), but some- 
times this is omitted; e.g., “ He bids us go," “TI felt 
the wind blow," “ We must run.” 

' To' is not used after the following verbs: bid, let, 
make, feel, hear, see, can, do, may, must, shall, will.! 


* § If the verb has some parts missing we call it a 
defective verb; ¢.g., ‘shall’ has no other 
parts but the forms ‘shalt,’ ‘should,’ and 
' shouldst.’ 

If a verb is put together from parts of defective verbs 
we call it an anomalous verb (Greek av@pandos = uneven, 
deviating from a general rule). ‘Am,’ ‘ was,’ and ‘ been’ 
(parts of the verb ‘ to be’) are from three different roots. 


IRREGULAR 
VERBS, ETC. 


1 The form without ‘ to’ is still the infinitive, and in translation into 
French sentences containing these verbs will require the infinitive. 
E.g., “ He is able to go” = “He can go" = “Il peut aller.” 
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If a verb does not change in the usual way we call it 
irregular; e.g., ‘shall’ does not add an -s for the third 
person singular; ‘dare’ sometimes omits the -s, as in - 
“ He dare not venture alone." 


* (x) It seems to me that you are right. 
(2) There seems to me to be no reason for it. 
IMPER- (3) Methinks they have gone ere now. 
SONAL (4) It behoves you to be more careful. 
ee (5) It rains. 
(6) It is striking four. 
© (7) It is all over with them. 


* Analyse sentences (6) and (7). 

* ‘There’ in (2) was formerly an adverb of place, but 
now in this kind of sentence it has become an indefinite 
expression (not of place) which seems to have the same 
function as ‘it’ in (1), though some grammarians still 
give it the function of an adverbial adjunct. 

* In ‘methinks’ ‘ me’ is in the dative case; ‘thinks’ 
is a part of an Old English verb meaning ‘ seems.’ 

* All these verbs are in the third person. They are 
sometimes called unipersonal verbs (Latin unus = one), . 
but usually impersonal verbs, as they have either no 
grammatical subject or no logical subject expressed. If 
sentences (r), (2), and (3) were expressed with personal 
verbs the subjects would be ‘ I,’ of (4) ‘ you,’ etc. 

* Write out all the parts of the verbs ‘must,’ ‘can, 
and ‘shall.’ 
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(i) The birds singing in the garden flew towards the 
trees blown down in the recent gale. 

(2 The birds which were singing in the garden flew 
towards the trees which had been blown down 
in the recent gale. 


We analyse these as follows : 


(1) 


the . 


towards the 
trees 


‘singing in the 
garden 


blown down in the 
recent gale 


(2) 


Mie... 

which were towards the 

singing in the 
garden 


which had been blown 
down in the recent gale 
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In both (1r) and (2) we have the same main group, and 
in both we have two adjectival groups, one limiting ' birds ' 
and the other limiting 'trees.' Is there any distinction 
between the groups in (1) and the groups in (2) ? 


(r) singing in the garden (x) blown down in the re- 
cent gale 

(2) which were singing in (2) which had been blown 

the garden down in the recent gale 


Pick out the verbs in each of the four groups and 
classify them as either finite or infinite. We see that in 
the groups numbered (1) the verbs are infinite, in the 
groups numbered (2) finite. 

If a group does not contain a finite verb it is a phrase 
(Greek $páoi:s = an expression). 

If a group contains a finite verb it is a clause (Latin 
clausus = shut off); t.e., it is a sentence which is part 
of a longer sentence. The groups above numbered (2) 
are therefore adjectival clauses. 


EXERCISE XXVI 


§ I. Rewrite the following, substituting adjectival clauses 
for the adjectival phrases in italics : 


(1) Death from snake-bite is uncommon in England. 
(2) Lost articles found in the street must be taken to 


ADJECTIVAL a police-station. 
CLAUSES (3) I saw the picture hanging on the wall. 
AND (4) Excuse this short letter written in haste. 


ADVERBIAL (5) He was a boy foremost in all kinds of 
CLAUSES sport. 


(6) We passed fields of mingled wheat and poppies. 
(7) They looked like beings of another world. 


2. Analyse the complete sentences as rewritten. 
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EXERCISE XXVII 


I. Analyse the following : 


(1) He will come soon. 
(2) The news will come in a few days. 
(3) The man I sent for will come when he can be 
spared. 
(4) I will promise conditionally. 
(5) The man will on certain conditions promise what 
I ask. 
(6) They will promise if you grant them this favour. 
(7) Naturally he will succeed. 
(8 The young man will succeed on account of his 
energy. 
(9) The boy will succeed because he works hard. 
(10) Mr Micawber, when he was sufficiently cool, pro- 
ceeded with his letter. 
(11) The woman burst into a fit of laughter, as if she 
thought this a joke. 


2. Which of the above sentences contain adverbs, which 
adverbial phrases, and which adverbial clauses ? 


EXERCISE XXVIIA 


Analyse the following : 


(1) When I arrived at the station the train had gone. 

(2) I waited until the next train came. 

(3) Miss Murdstone was now waiting with her brother 
until my aunt should be at leisure to receive 
them. 

(4) While I was waiting I read the newspaper. 

(5) As often as a train came in I ran out to see it. 

(6) The train stopped where I expected. 

(7 Wherever the train stopped passengers alighted. 

(8) Since you must go, we will say good-bye. 

(9) The picture fell because the cord broke. 

10) In order that he may have no excuse I will tell him 
once more. 
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He hid the book lest we should read it first. 

) He is so tired that he cannot keep his eyes open. 
) I will do it if you wish. 

) If you do not take care it will fall. 

) Unless you speak he will never hear the truth. 

) 


persuaded. 
(18) You must manage as I do. 
(19) The board is as long as it is broad. 
(20) The board is longer than it is broad. 


The adverbial clauses are classified according to their 
meaning ; thus: 

Time. I stayed indoors after I had written the letter. 

Place. I live where I please. 

Cause. Because he 1s deaf we shall have to shout. 

Purpose. He repeated the order so that all might know 

what to do. 

Result. The house was so badly built that it collapsed. 

Condition. Jf you say so, I believe it. 

Concession. Though you may do it, it is not right. 

Manner. The tree lies as tt fell. 

Degree. Blood is thicker than water (is thick). 


EXERCISE XXVIIB 


Classify the adverbial clauses in Exercise XXVIIA under 
the nine headings given above. 


* § Analyse : 
(x) When the guard had given the signal, the train 
started. 
(2) Since the guard had given the signal, the train 
started. 
(3) The guard having given the signal, the train started. 
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Notice that the clauses in italics in (ri) and (2) and 
the phrase in italics in (3) are all adverbial; and the 
phrase means the same as each of the clauses. This 
kind of phrase, in which a noun or pronoun in the nomina- 
tive case (here ' guard ’) is followed by a participle,! is 
called the nominative absolute construction (Latin absol- 
utus = freed, loosed—t.e., independent of the construc- 
tion of the sentence) 


EXERCISE XXVIIc 
* r, Analyse : 
(1) They went to cricket, we remaining at school. 
(2) The chain breaking, the bicycle came to grief. 
(3) Many of us being tired, the game came to an end. 


* 2. For the nominative absolute in sentences (1) to (3) 
substitute adverbial clauses with the same meaning. 


$ Noun clauses call for more detailed explanation. 


EXERCISE XXVIII 


Analyse the following : 
(1) The new goods fetched Noun, object. 
pounds. 
NOUN (2) The goods fetched a fair Noun phrase, object, 
CLAUSES price. 
(3 He did not know how Noun phrase, object. 
to sell the goods. 
(4) The goods fetched what Noun clause, object. 
they were worth. 
(s) That he sold the goods Noun clause, subject. 
seems certain. 
1 Sometimes the participle is understood; e.g., " Dinner (being) 
over, we took a stroll round the town." 
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(6) Selling the property was a 
mistake. 

(7) How to sell the property was 
a difficult question. 

(8) The proposal that we should 
sell the property was wel- 
comed. 

(9) The proposal, a sale of the 
property, was objected to. 

(10) We have solved the ques- 
tion how to sell the pro- 
perty. 

(11) We have solved the ques- 
tion how we are to sell the 
property. 

(12) That is what I thought. 


(13) That is how not to do it. 
(14) These are proposals. 
(15) Proposals were made. 


(16) He gave it to whoever was 
present. 


Noun phrase, subject. 
Noun phrase, subject. 


Noun clause in appost- 
tion to subject. 


Noun phrase in appost- 
tion to subject. 

Noun phrase in apposi- 
tion to object. 


Noun clause in apposi- 
tion to object. 


Predicative noun clause 


(complement). 
Predicative noun phrase 
(complement). 
Predicative noun (com- 
plement). 


Noun, subject. 
Noun clause after pre- 
position (see p. 47). 


In the above analysis notice when the noun, the noun 
phrase, or the noun clause is subject, when object, when in 
apposition to a noun, when predicative (complement), and 
when the noun clause is governed by a preposition. 


EXERCISE XXIX 


I. In place of the nouns italicized in the following sentences 
substitute noun clauses; e.g., “ The goods fetched pounds,” 
“The goods fetched what they were worth." 


(1) I heard the news. 

(2) I discovered the fact. 
(3) The fact is well known. 
4) 


The fact, his death, is disputed. 
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2. Add object clauses to the following in the form of depen- 
dent questions, dependent statements, and dependent desires 
(including commands, entreaties, requests, and wishes). 


(1) My father asked . . . 

(2 The committee desired . . . 
D Be sure... 

(4) I request... 

(5) He wishes... 

(6) John said . . . 


* $ (1) I believe that he is king. 
(2) I believe him to be king. 


Note that in English the former of these modes of 
expression is more usual. In Latin, however, the latter 
mode is the only one allowed. It is called the 
accusative and infinitive construction. 


EXERCISE XXX 


I. In the following sentences substitute clauses for the 
phrases in italics : 


(1) His son, a youth of twenty-four, was of a lighter 
colour in hair and eyes. 

(2) Cosette must be in bed within a quarter of an hour. 

(3) In talking with Steer, one never lost consciousness 
of his keen business instincts. 

4) He worked with great devotion, 

5) Out of sight is out of mind. 

6) Burns remained a hard-working ploughboy. 

7) They announced the glad tidings. 

8) He advanced up to the bridge. 

9) I will get up very early. 

(10) After this adventure Don Quixote and his squire 

journeyed on. 
2. State in each case the function of the clause substituted. 
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3. In the following sentences substitute phrases for the 
clauses in italics : 
(1) He came when the sun was rising over the eastern hills. 
(2) When he had striven for some years, he attained his end. 
(3) Heexplained the news which had come so unexpectedly. 
(4) The professor announced that all had been successful. 
(s) Since he had lost his money he had worked harder. 
(6) Get all your things together in case there should be a 
sudden call. 
(7) Whoever has done this must be punished. 


In these questions make sure that your clauses have a 
finite verb, and that your phrases have not. 


$ A sentence which contains only one finite verb ex- 


pressed or understood is called a simple 


THE SIMPLE , : P 
SENTENCE Sentence (Latin simplex = uncompounded, 


not complicated); e.g., “ The tale is long." 


EXERCISE XXXI 


I. Pick out the simple sentences in Exercise XXVIII. 

2. State why the remaining sentences are not simple 
sentences. 

3. Notice that these remaining sentences consist of a main 
statement containing a finite verb—+z.e., a main clause (see 
p. 81)—and a subordinate clause (also containing a finite verb). 
State which is which. 

4. Notice that in the rewritten sentences in Exercise XXVI 
each consists of a main clause and a subordinate clause. 
State which is which. 

5. Pick out the sentences in Exercise XXVII which contain 
a main clause and a subordinate clause. State which is which. 

Notice that it is the noun, adjectival, and adverbial clauses 
that we have called the subordinate clauses, and a sentence that 
is neither of these is a main clause : it is not subordinate. 
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EXERCISE XXXII 


Pick out the subordinate clauses in the following, and state 
whether each clause is noun, adjectival, or adverbial. 
(1) That he is in difficulties is well known. 
(2 The man who had returned from Africa told me 
that his work had been accomplished. 
(3) When I came home we found the place deserted. 
(4) He gave it to whoever was present. 
(5) Whatever he said was disputed. 
(6) That he will never succeed is fully believed. 
(7) He says that he has been robbed. 
(8) He is what we all desired. 
(9) 


with cheers. 

(10) That you have wronged me doth appear in this. 

(11) When he had gained the castle door, aghast the 
chieftain stood. 

(12) The frantic deed that laid thee low this heart 
shall ever rue. 

(13) “Come back! Come back!” he cried in grief, 
* across this stormy water.” 

(14) So, though the waves are raging white, I'll row 
you o'er the ferry. 


N.B. If the main statement contains a subject and 
predicate of its own we call it the main clause; 
if not (as when a subordinate clause is the subject 
or when subordinate clauses are both subject and 
object), we call it the main predicate or the main 
verb as the case may require. E.g. In “H I see 
him I wil tell him” ‘I will tell him’ is a main 
clause. In ‘‘ That he is dead is too true" ‘is too 
true’ is a main predicate. In “ That you are here 
shows that you are alarmed” ‘shows’ is a main 


verb. 
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A sentence containing one main clause (statement, 
THE COMPLEX Question, desire, or exclamation) and one 
SENTENCE or more subordinate clauses is called a 
complex sentence (Latin complex — closely connected). 


EXERCISE XXXIII 


I. Analyse the following, and if there is a subordinate clause 
underline its finite verb : 

(1) What you say astonishes me. 

(2 He was hurt through running across the road when 
I told him not to do so. 

(3) I sent him into the fields which surround our house. 

(4) What I want to know is how he will meet us. 

(5) The sentence, that he be imprisoned for seven years, 
is a severe one. 

(6) When he bought the house, he liked to think that 
there were rooks about it. 


* 2. Compose complex sentences as follows, and then analyse 
them, underlining the finite verb in the subordinate clauses : 
(a) containing a noun clause as subject, and a main predicate ; 
(b) containing noun clauses as subject and complement and 
a main verb ; (c) containing a noun clause in apposition to 
the subject and a main clause; (4) containing an adjectival 
clause limiting the noun in the subject; (e) containing an 
adjectival clause limiting a noun in an adverbial phrase ; 
(f) containing an adverbial clause limiting the predicate verb 
of the main clause ; (g) containing an adverbial clause limiting 
an infinite part of a verb in an adverbial group. 


§ (ri) God made the country, and man made the town. 
(2) The book is not there, and he has not seen it. 
| (3) I am going to Edinburgh, and you, if you 
e Do aa work well, shall go to the seaside. 
SENTENCES (4) If he ever arrives he may remain here, and 
that would please his parents. 
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If we try to analyse these sentences as we have former 
sentences we shall find it impossible; e.g., 


: en 


‘the | 


We see that neither of these is a part of the other, 
neither has any function in the other—we cannot find 
it a place in the analysis of the other. The two are 
connected by the word ‘and,’ but neither is a noun, 
adjectival, or adverbial clause subordinate to the other. 
Neither is subordinate to the other, but the two are 


co-ordinate with each other (Latin co = cum = with, 
and ordinatus = arranged). 


Each is a main statement. 


(2) book 


Here, again, although ‘it’ refers to the book in the 
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first part, yet the sentence forming the second part has 
no function in the first, nor the first in the second. 


to Edinburgh 


if you work well 
Here ‘if you work wel.’ is a part of the complex 
sentence ‘‘ You, if you work well, shall go to the seaside ” 
—it is a subordinate adverbial clause limiting ‘ shall go ’— 
but this complex sentence is no part of “ I am going to 


Edinburgh," nor is this latter any part of the complex 
sentence. They are merely connected by the word ' and.’ 


here 
if he ever arrives 


would please . 
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The only difference between these two parts of (4) 
is that the first is complex, while the second is simple. 
Again neither is part of the other. The two are merely 
connected by ‘ and.’ 

When any sentence consists of two such co-ordinate 
parts it is called a double sentence. If there are more 
than two such co-ordinate parts the sentence is a multiple 
sentence ; e.g., " The book is in the cupboard, but the 
cupboard is locked, and I cannot find the key." 


EXERCISE XXXIV 


I. Compose double sentences as follows: (a) the first 
member a complex sentence containing an adjectival clause ; 
(b the second member a complex sentence containing an 
adverbial clause; (c) the first member a complex sentence 
with a noun clause as subject. 

2. Compose multiple sentences as follows: (a) three co- 
ordinate parts, none of them complex ; (b) three co-ordinate 
parts, with one of them complex ; (c) three co-ordinate parts, 
two of them complex. 

3. Analyse the complex parts in 2 (b) and 2 (c). 


Analyse the following : 
(1) The man and his wife sold us their cottage. 


‘Man and wife’ (meaning both persons acting together) 


is the subject of the sentence. 
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(2) He saddled the horse and rode off. 


Here the one subject has two predicates, connected 
by ‘and.’ We may analyse thus: 


and: cennecting word: 


Um 


(3) They were alone and helpless. 


Here the one subject and predicate verb have two 
predicative adjectives connected by ‘and.’ 


(4) We gathered roses, lilies, pinks, and snapdragons. 
Here four objects joined by ' and ' follow one subject 


and one predicate verb. 


roses 
lilies 
pinks 

and snapdragons 
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* The same terms ‘ double’ and ‘ multiple’ which we 
used of sentences are used to describe any member of 
a sentence which consists of two or more co-ordinate 
parts. E.g. in (1) we have a double subject, in (2) a 
double predicate, in (3) a double predicative adjective, 
and in (4) a multiple object. 


EXERCISE XXXV 


* Compose sentences containing : (a) a multiple predicate ; 
(b a double verb; (c) a multiple subject; (d) a double 
adverb phrase ; (e) a double object ; (f) a multiple predicative 
adjective. Analyse the sentences so composed. 


$ Wehave noticed that in these double and multiple sen- 
tences the word ' and ' joins together clauses or members 
of a sentence which are co-ordinate. 
Because of this function of joiming 
together the word ‘and’ is called a conjunction (Latin 
conjunctio = a joining together, a connecting particle). 
There are many of these conjunctive or connective 
words, and most of them are called conjunctions, 
though a few, having two functions combined, are named 
after the other function.  E.g., in the complex sentence 
“ This is the house that Jack built " the word ‘ that ' not 
only has a conjunctive function (it joins the subordinate 
clause to the main clause), but is also used as a pronoun, 
standing for ‘ house,’ and is the object of the clause ' that 
Jack built.’ It relates to ‘ house’ and is used instead of 
‘house,’ and is therefore called a relative pronoun— 
see p. 31. Similarly, the word ‘how,’ in “I asked him 
how it was done," is called an interrogative adverb. 


THE CONJUNCTION 
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N.B. But all words, whether pronouns, adjectives, 
adverbs, or conjunctions, that connect clauses or sentences 
are called connectives or links. 

Typical conjunctions connecting co-ordinate clauses 
are ‘and,’ ‘ but,’ ‘ or,’ and ‘for.’ These and others with 
similar signification are called co-ordinating conjunctions. 


EXERCISE XXXVI 


I. Point out the co-ordinating conjunctions in the follow- 
ing, and see whether you are satisfied that each clause is no 
part of the other that is joined to it : 


(1) The gate swung open, and the horsemen swept 


through. 

(2) Both the house was burnt down and the inmates 
were killed. 

(3) He may have been guilty, but his punishment was 
too great. 


(4) You must pay for the book or return it. 

5) Either the key is lost or he has deceived me. 

(6) Neither is the man there, nor is there any sign of 
him. 

(7 He will do it, for who could be so foolish as to 
disobey ? 


2. Form four double sentences each containing a different 
one of the four co-ordinating conjunctions mentioned above. 
3. Analyse the separate co-ordinate clauses in the sentences 
so formed, and say why they are none of them subordinate. 


* Notice the subclassification of co-ordinating con- 
junctions : 


‘and’ is typical of those that merely add one thought to 
another (cumulative co-ordination ; Latin cumulus =a 
heap, an addition) ; 

‘but’ is typical of those that signify a contrast, or 
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opposition (adversative co-ordination ; Latin adversativus — 
opposite, or opposed to) ; 

‘or’ is typical of those that introduce an alternative 
(alternative co-ordination; Latin alteynus = by turns, 
alternate) ; 

‘for’ is typical of those that introduce an additional 
statement and at the same time signify that this statement 
is in the nature of a cause or reason (illative co-ordination ; 
Latin tllativus = inferring, or concluding). 

N.B. This additional statement is not definitely stated to 
be the cause or reason actually producing the result expressed 
in the first clause. We cannot substitute the word ‘ because’ 
for the word ‘for.’ Try this test with Exercise XXXVI, 
I, (7), and with Exercise XX XIX, 1, (4). 


* When co-ordinate clauses are not joined by any con- 
junction they are said to be in collateral co-ordination 
(= placed side by side: Latin co = cum = with, and 


lateralis = lateral, from latus = side); e.g., “The way 
was long, the wind was cold.”’ 
* Notice that both... and, neither ... nor, either... or 


are co-ordinating conjunctions. Notice also that a group 
of words with the function of a conjunction (e.g., ‘in 
order that ’) is called a compound conjunction. 

* N.B. Similar compounds are (a) compound pre 
positions (see p. 105) ; (b) compound verbs (see p. 106) ; 
(c) compound nouns (e.g., a ‘go-between, a ‘ manser- 
vant,’ a‘ char-à-banc ’) ; (d) compound pronouns ; (e) com- 
pound adjectives ; and (/) compound adverbs. 


$ Conjunctions that join subordinate clauses to the 
main clause or to any part of any sentence are called 


subordinating conjunctions. 
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EXERCISE XXXVII 


I. Analyse the following complex sentences: 

1) I hope that he will come. 

2) Tell me what it is. 

) I desire that this be done. 

) See how they run. 

) When I saw him I cried out. 

) He can go where he likes. 

) Because you ask so politely I will do it. 

) He stayed at home that we might be free to go. 
) The horse was so lame that he could not trot. 
) If you ask him politely he will do it. 

11) 
) 
3) 


I will live as the birds live. 

(13) Blood is thicker than water. 

(14) This is the house that Jack built. 

(15) I often pass the man whom you introduced. 

(16) Those who know you well are satisfied. 

(17) He stayed at home lest we should not be able to go. 
(18) Unless you ask him politely he will not do it. 

(19) He succeeds oftener than he fails. 

(20) This is the man I saw. 


2. Write down the words in these sentences that join the 
subordinate clauses to the main clause, and in each case say 
whether it is a conjunction or a word with conjunctive function 
and some other function ; and in the latter case mention the 
other function. 

3. Which of the above subordinate clauses are noun clauses ? 
Classify these dependent noun clauses (referring back to 
PP. 37, 79) as (a) dependent statements, (b) dependent ques- 
tions, (c) dependent desires, or (d) dependent exclamations. 

4. Write these out as non-dependent statements, questions, 
desires, or exclamations. 

5. Which of the subordinate clauses in the above sentences 
are adverbial clauses? Classify these subordinate clauses 
(the term ‘dependent’ is reserved for subordinate noun 
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clauses) as subordinate adverbial clauses of (a) time, (b) place, 
(c) cause, (d) purpose, (e) result, (f) condition, (g) concession, 
(h) comparison (manner), or (i) comparison (degree). See 
also p. 76. 

6. Which of the subordinate clauses are adjectival ? 


$ Note the following clauses in italics : 


(1) I cannot find out where you used to live. 

(2) I found the house where you used to live. 

(3) I£ I settle down anywhere, I shall go wAere you used 
to live. 

(4) He then went to London, where he lived for ten 
years. 


In (1) the clause tells what I cannot find out ; in (2) it 
tells us which house—7.e., limits the meaning of ‘ house,’ 
or qualifies ‘house’; in (3) it tells us where he will go— 
1.€., limits the meaning of ‘go,’ or modifies ‘go’; in 
(4) it adds another fact about ' London '—it does not 
qualify ‘ London’ as the clause in (2) qualifies ‘ house.'! 

Analyse the above sentences and show the relationship 
of the clauses to the main clause. 

The analysis shows that the words themselves are no 
sure guide to the function of a group. They must always 
be taken in connexion with the sentence of which they 
form a part. 

EXERCISE XXXVIIA 

Make other sentences where the same clause is used with 

different functions. 


1 The function of the relative clause in (2) is called restrictive, in 
(4) it is continuative ; in (2) ‘where’ = in which, in (4) ' where 
= and there. 
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EXERCISE XXXVIII 


Analyse the following sentences, mentioning the conjunc- 
tions and stating clearly their functions : 


1) I hope that will do. 

2) Mind you speak the truth. 

) Was that at the time when you lived here ? 

) The house where you lived has been burnt down. 

) Creatures perish that man may live. 

) Though you reiterate it, that man may never be- 
lieve it. 

(7) Tell me when you mean to read it. 

(8) Ask him where his brother is. 

(9) They visited him in order that they might help him. 

10) 

I1) 


( 
( 
(3 
(4 
(5 
(6 


He ran too fast, so that he fainted. 
While John is a very idle fellow, his brother James 
is most industrious. 


( 
( 


EXERCISE XXXIX 


I. Join the following statements by co-ordinating con- 
junctions of the four kinds mentioned on pp. 88-89 : 


(1) The goalkeeper was good. Jones beat him. 


(2) He ran up. (He) scored the first goal. - 
(3) You must tell me that. I shall not know all. 
(4) He came in exhausted. A man cannot work day 


and night without feel- 
ing the effects of over- 
work. 


2. Join the following statements by appropriate sub- 
ordinating conjunctions : 


(1) He does his best. His future depends on it. 

(2) He ran so fast. He was exhausted. 

(3) He ran fast. He might not miss) To express 
the train. the same 

(4) He ran fast. He might miss the| meaning 
train. . (purpose). 
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(5) I will tell you. You wish to know (to express 
condition). 
(6) He succeeded. He did not work hard (to 


express concession). 
(7) He succeeds oftener. He fails (often). 


(8) He works. He likes (to work) (to express 
i comparison). 
(9) He works. He likes (to work) (to express 
time). 


3. Join the following by relative pronouns : 


(1) This is the house . . . Jack built. 
(2) This is the house . . . pleased him. 
(3) This is the man . . . house I bought. 
(4) This is the book . . . I want. 

(5) He is the man . . . I saw. 


4. Insert in the following sentences the conjunction or the 
conjunctive word required, and if using the latter say what 
other function it fulfils : 


(1) . . . he saw me was evident. 

(2) The news . . . his fortune was lost did not distress 
him. 

(3) Tell me . . . you discovered the cave. 

(4) I do not know . . . to look for the book of songs. 


5. Analyse the sentences in questions 1-4 above. 


EXERCISE XL 
I. Analyse: 

(1) Who steals my purse steals trash. 

(2) He entertained whoever came to the village. 

(3) They deserted their old friend, who had now lost 
his money. 

(4) Yesterday I saw your father, who told me the good 
news. 

(5) Though very old, he still walked his six miles a day. 

(5) The coach stopped at Chatham, where they had 
dinner. 
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(7) 
(8) 


(9) 


(19) 
(11) 
(12) 
) 
14) 


(30) 


(31) 


(32) 


(33) 
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The road you took led away from the town. 

The question whether I should go or not was never 
considered. 

The reason why the seven stars are no more than 
seven is à pretty reason. 

What we have been makes us what we are. 

This is a day to be remembered. 

I am glad to have met you. 

What town is this ? 

Who are you ? 

) Why am I not afraid ? 

He that wil not when he may, when he will he 
shall have '' nay." 

He is not such a good player as I thought. 

He took it just as it was. 

There is but one boy ready. 

There was no one who heard him but believed him. 

He is either at school or at home. 

Do what you like ; only stay near home. 

I like him better than you. 

I see that you are determined to go. 

I tell you what—we will go at once. 

What with rain and what with east winds, we have 
not had a walk for a week. 

I have written ; yet he does not care. 

Much as we wanted the house, we were not prepared 
to pay so great a price. 


) Soft, you; a word or two before you go. 


Oh, that it were possible to recall that hour! (See 
pp. 108, 109.) 

The Tory fox-hunter asks what travelling is good 
for except to teach a man to jabber French and 
to talk against passive obedience. 

In short, the real use ot travelling and studying 
history is to keep men from being what Tom 
Dawson was in fiction and Samuel Johnson was 
in reality. 

Unless you consent to remove this cause of difference 
it is impossible, with decency, to assert that the 
dispute is upon what it is avowed to be. 


CLAUSE AND PHRASE 


(34) Let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
(35) No sooner had I got my wounds bound up, 
But with much pain I went to the next justice. 
(36) I pray you in your letters, 
When you shall these unlucky deeds relate, 
Speak of me as 1 am ; nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice. 


2. Convert the following sentences into new sentences of 
the kind indicated : 


(1) Complex. Give us due warning, or we shall be taken 
unawares. 

(2 Simple. Mr Omer had made room for me and 
placed a chair. 

(3) Double. And thus in this silent hour I left him, 
never more to touch that passive hand in love 
and friendship. 

(4) Multiple. So saying I departed, only, however, to 
return the next morning. 


3. Combine each of the following groups of sentences into 
one sentence, of the kind indicated : 


(1) Simple. The mystery of his presence was thus solved 
for me. I explained to him by means of a sketch 
the fate of the vessel. I explained to him the 
fate of all aboard the vessel. 

(2) Complex. Perhaps an hour had passed. My uncle 
rose to his fect. My uncle bade me follow his 
example. My uncle had all the while been 
covertly gazing on the surface of the little bay. 

(3) Complex. He cast the bottle forth among the Merry 
Men. He cast it forth with a loud laugh. The 
Merry Men seemed to leap up. The Merry Men 
seemed shouting to receive it. 

(4) Complex. The boy looked back at the doctor. The 
doctor had followed close behind. The doctor 
was silently observing. The words died from 
the boy's lips. 
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(s) Double. Coals are a perpetual surprise. No two 
consignments are exactly alike. 

(6) Double. He was greatly surprised. He found himself 
inaroom. The room was magnificently furnished. 
The room had cushions instead of chairs. The 
cushions were to rest upon. In other respects 
the room partook so much of Oriental costume. 
He began to doubt whether he had not during 
his sleep been transported back again to the land 
of Palestine. 

(7) Multiple. The sun was already hot upon my neck. 
The sun had been up some time. The air 
was listless and thundery. The air was purely 
clear. Away over to the north-west some 
half a dozen small and ragged clouds hung 
together. Away over to the north-west the 
isles lie thickliest congregated. The head of Ben 
Kyaw wore a solid hood of vapour. The head 
of Ben Kyaw wore not merely a few streamers. 

(8 Multiple. The swineherd had gone out into the 
woods one morning. The swineherd's name was 
Ho-ti. It was the swineherd's manner to go out 
into the woods. He went out to collect mast. 
The mast was for the hogs. The swineherd left 
his cottage in the care of his eldest son. His 
eldest son was named Bo-bo. Bo-bo was a great 
lubberly boy. Bo-bo was fond of playing with 
fire. Younkers of his age usually are fond of 
playing with fire. Bo-bo let some sparks escape 
into a bundle of straw. The bundle of straw 
kindled quickly. The bundle of straw spread 
the conflagration over every part of their poor 
mansion. The mansion was reduced to ashes. 


ANALYSIS OF VARIOUS TYPES OF 
SENTENCES 


1. SIMPLE SENTENCE 


servants 


| the 
faithful 


2. COMPLEX SENTENCE? 


the i. 
who had 
interrupted him 


a3 


that he was when the speaker 
now convinced |4? had finished 


who: both pronoun (subject) and connective (relative 
pronoun), introducing adjectival clause : 


a [hs }- — 


had interrupted 


1 In actual-practice the symbols a, at, a’, etc., may be inserted 
instead of the clauses, since the clauses will appear below in full. 
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that : connective (subordinating), introducing noun clause 
(object) : 


a? was convinced 


when: connective (subordinating), introducing adverbial 
clause of time : 


a? had finished | 


the 


3. DOUBLE SENTENCE (without subordinate clause) 


and: connective (co-ordinating), cumulative : 
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VARIOUS TYPES OF SENTENCES 


4. DOUBLE SENTENCE (with subordinate clause) 


4 0 [es ]— | romain 


and: connective (co-ordinating), cumulative : 


: 


b 


if he wishes 


parents] 


if: connective (subordinating), introducing adverbial 
clause of condition : 


|—{wishes] 


5. MULTIPLE SENTENCE (without subordinate clause) 


A Jack 


and: connective (co-ordinating), cumulative : 
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and: connective (co-ordinating), cumulative : 


c 


A [he }|-{Teaned 


all the evening 
on his knees 

as he sat in his lone- 
liness by his dull fire 


as: connective (subordinating), introducing adverbial clause 
of time : 


a 


in his loneliness 
by his dull fire 


and: connective (co-ordinating), cumulative . 


with his hands 
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and: connective (co-ordinating), cumulative ; 


EXERCISE XLA 


Write out the above sentences in full, and in correct prose 
order. 


` We remember (p. 24) that the relation of the subjects 
to their predicates is indicated by their case. In the 
sentences above ‘I’ and ‘ they’ 
ae fees ace AND and ‘father’ are each nomina- 
tive case. Similarly, the relation 
of the two objects ' him ' and ‘ money ’ to their predicate 
verbs is indicated by their being in the accusative case, 
while the indirect object ‘ me’ is in the dative case. The 
word ‘ John’s’ (which means ' possessed by John’ or 
' belonging to John,' and is therefore adjectival, limiting 
‘father ’) shows its relation to ‘father’ by its case—the 
genitive ease (Latin casus genitivus). 
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There is one other case, the vocative (Latin casus 
vocativus, from vocare — to call upon), which is right 
outside the sentence; it is used to express the name of 
the person we are speaking to ; e.g., " John, come here,” 
“ Boy, be attentive." The subject of these sentences 
is ‘you’ understood, and before saying our sentence, 
“ (You) come here" or “ (You) be attentive," we say 
the name of the person we are addressing. 

* [n older English there were other relations that were 
signified by other case-forms ; e.g., the relation to the 
rest of the sentence of the instrument by means of which 
the action was performed was indicated by an ' instru- 
mental’ case of the noun or pronoun. Perhaps the only 
remaining example of this is ‘the’ in such phrases as 
‘the more the merrier,’ where ' the. .. the. . .' may be 
expanded thus: ‘ by what (it is) the more by that (it is) 
the merrier.' 

In modern English this relation and others are signified 
by a case-phrase (instead of a case-form of a word).! 

(ir) The man in the car drove carefully through the 
| crowded streets. 
(2) You show the happiness in your heart by the sound 
of your voice. 


(3) The boys are at work. 
(4) He looked out of temper. 


&) — [mahi 
carefully 
through the crowded streets 


ie... 
in the car 
! But relation is also shown by the order of words, which is as 
much a part of English grammar as case-endings are in other 
languages (see pp. 25, 36). 
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(2) you 


| by the sound 


| of your voice 


ie... 
in your heart 


) 
" Co m EN T 
temper 


Notice all the adjectival and adverbial groups (the 
adjective equivalents and the adverb equivalents); viz., 
“in the car, ‘through the crowded streets’; ‘in your 
heart,’ ‘by the sound’; ‘of your voice’; ‘at work ' ; 
* out of temper.’ 

Each of these phrases signifies some relation to the 
part of the sentence to which we have attached it as much 
as do the words ‘I,’ ‘ they,’ ‘ father,’ ‘ him,’ ‘money,’ 
‘me,’ and ‘ John’s’ on p. ror. These latter show cases 
of nouns and pronouns (nominative, accusative, dative, 
and genitive), while the former are case-phrases. 

Notice that if the words ‘in,’ ‘ of,’ ‘ at,’ ' through,’ 
and ‘by’ were omitted the relation would not be ex- 
pressed, and we could not tell the function of the remaining 
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words in the phrase—e.g., “You show the happiness 
your heart the sound your voice." This word in each 
phrase that is necessary to express the relation between 
the following noun or pronoun and some other word in 
the sentence is called a preposition (Latin prae = before, 
and positum = placed) because it is usually placed before 
the noun or pronoun in the case-phrase.! The noun or pro- 
noun it governs in this way is always in the accusative case. 


EXERCISE XLI 


I. Substitute case-phrases for the words in italics, and 
analyse the sentences thus formed : 
(1) The żable linen is spotless. 
(2) We observe our fathers’ customs. 
(3) The street lamps shine very brightly. 
(4) Swiftly walk over the western wave. 
(5) I was reading a London paper. 
/6) I will come instantly. 
(7) I saw a bald man. 
(8) Those little childven's toys are nearly all broken. 
2. Point out the prepositions in the sentences as analysed. 
3. Analyse the following, and say what part of speech is 
each of the words in italics : 
(1) The sun shines through. 
(2) The sun shines through the open door. 
(3) The smoke curls up above the trees. 
(4) The squirrel climbs up the trees. 
(5) It is raining; I must go in. 
(6) He went home in the rain. 
(7 They were snowed under. 
(8) I put the letter under the door. 


In such sentences as ''I could not come because of a 
previous engagement," '' As £o that I cannot remember 


1 But notice ‘‘ What are you thinking of?" '' This is the picture 
that he was looking at." 
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what he said," the words in italics are called compound 
prepositions (see p. 89). 


$ Consider which of the ways given below of analysing 
sentences (I) to (4) you think correct, and notice that 
there can be no doubt about (5) and (6), which closely 
resemble (3) and (4). 
(1) The matter was talked about. 
(2) The opportunity was frittered away. 
(3) We laughed at the idea. 
(4) The car was sent for at once 
(5) He laughed at two o'clock in the morning, when he 
happened to awake and remember the joke. 
(6) The car was sent for the injured man. 


was talked about 


was frit- 
tered 


at the idea 
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Car s was sent 


for 
at once 


at two o'clock in the morning 
when he happened to awake 


and remember the joke | 


© [m 


the | for the injured man | 
Notice that the first way in each instance seems correct 
—the adverbs in (1) and (2) and the prepositions in 
(3) and (4) seem so closely attached to the verb as to 
have formed compound verbs (see p. 89) But it is 
difficult to draw the line; e.g. we have analysed (3) 
first as meaning ' laughed the idea to scorn,' and secondly 
as meaning 'laughed in consequence of hearing or 
thinking of the idea.’ 
$ Analyse: 
(i) He played yesterday, but to-morrow he will be 
too busy. 
MOOD (2) Is he playing now? He is playing now: he 
always plays on Wednesday. 
(3 Have you brought the new ball? They have 
taken it with them. 
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Each of these sentences or clauses states a fact or asks 
a simple direct question. If it asks a question you can 
see that this involves only the turning round or inversion 
of the statement of fact. 

Any verb-form—1t.e., any predicate verb— used to 
make a simple statement of a fact, or to ask a simple 
question, is said to be in the indicative mood (Latin 
indicare — to state or declare). (Indicative like pre- 
dicative refers to predication, but indicative refers to 
statement (and question as above), not to commands 
and other forms of predication.) 

Analyse : 

(1 
(2 
(3 
(4 

Each of these sentences or clauses is a command, and 
the predicate verb is said to be in the imperative mood 
(Latin imperare = to command). You have had to 
supply the subject in each sentence or clause, either ‘thou’ 
or ' you.' 

So we see that these two moods are two special forms 
. of the verb used to indicate two special modes or manners 
in which the thought is presented—(a) as a statement of 
fact (or as a simple question), (b) as a command. See also 
p. 69 (infinitive mood) and p. 109 (subjunctive mood). 


) Go down to the field and /e// them to begin. 
Run up the road and cry “ Fire." 

) Give Die order ~ Fire." 

) Never be afraid to do the right thing. 


EXERCISE XLIa 
I. Analyse : 


(a) (1) So be it. 
(2) Ruin seize thee, ruthless king. 
(3) God save the king. 
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(b) (1) Oh, that I were in England ! 
(2) I often wished that I were in England. 


(c) (1) The committee recommends that the secretary 
write to the authorities about the matter. 
(2) It is requested that answers be written concisely. 
(3) The advertiser requires that the applicant state 
his age. 
(d) (1) I should tell him if he asked me. 
(2) It would be quite satisfactory if he wrote more 
politely. 
3) He said that he would do it if he were asked. 
1) I asked if he weve quite recovered. 
2) I asked if he was quite recovered. 
3) If he were defeated he would not lose heart. | Con- 
4) If he was defeated he did not lose heart. qui 


1) May your shadow never grow less. 
) 


( 
( 

( l Contrast. 
( 

( 

( 

( 


The committee recommended that the secretary 
should write to the authorities. 
(2) The advertiser requires that the applicant shall 
state his age. 
(3) The advertiser required that the applicant should 
state his age. 


I should tell him if he asked me. 

He would tell me if I asked him. 

He said that he would do it if he should be asked. 
He is to be praised if he have acted so nobly. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(1) Come here that you may see more clearly. 

(2) I am writing in order that he may know the facts. 
(3) I wrote in order that he might know the facts. 

(4) Come here lest you may see indistinctly. 

(5) I am writing lest he may never know the facts. 
(6) I wrote lest he might never know the facts. 

(7) I feared lest he should betray the plot. 


2. Write out (b) (1), (2) ; (c) (1 A (4) (x), (2), (3) ; (e) (1), 
(2); (g) (x), (2); (&) (3) ; and ae o (7) each in six forms— 
t.e., using the italicized predicate be in all three persons, 
singular and plural. 
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In analysing all the sentences in groups (a) to (7) we find 
that the verbs in italics are the predicate verbs of sen- 
tences or clauses—they are finite verbs. But none of 
them (except (%4) (I) and (2) ) make statements or express 
commands. Those in (a)are simple wishes, in (5)and (c) 
wishes expressed indirectly, in(d)conditions ; (ej (1) shows 
that I asked because I doubted his complete recovery 
(doubt or uncertainty). 

The verb-form used to present the thought in this 
mode or manner is said to be in the subjunctive mood 
(Latin subjunctus = subjoined, or subordinated. In Latin 
the subjunctive mood is often used in subordinate clauses). 

In many cases there is no true subjunctive form in 
modern English, and we use forms of the verb com- 
pounded with ‘may,’ ‘might,’ ‘shall,’ ‘should,’ and 
‘would’; and these we call subjunctive equivalents. 
The sentences in (f), (g), (7), and (7) all illustrate the use 
of these equivalents. Sentence (/)(I) is a wish ; those in (g) 
express requests indirectly ; (/)(1) and (2) use subjunctive 
equivalents in the main clauses (whereas the subjunctive 
mood is generally used in subordinate clauses) because 
the whole sentence is hypothetical; the verbs in (7) (1) 
to (7) all express purpose. 


EXERCISE XLII 


I. Complete the following sentences with clauses whose 
predicative verbs are in the subjunctive mood in groups (a) to 
(d) and are subjunctive equivalents in groups (e) to (g). 

(a) (1) We advise that... 
(2) They demand that... 
(3) The organizer suggests that helpers 


Wishes, etc., 
expressed 
indirectly. 
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(b) (1) I would not consent even if they. . . 
2) It would be more creditable if he... } Conditions. 
3) You said you would help me if I... 


— 


( 
( 
( 
(1) We wondered if they . . . in earnest. 
(2) I doubt if he . . . strong enough. 
( 
( 
( 


1) Oh, that I... in England! 
2) I often wished that I. . . in England. 


I) The doctor recommended that his patient . . , 
into the country. 

(2) The lawyer advises that his client . . . the 
document. 

(3) The landlord required that his tenant... all 
repairs. 


(f) (1) 1... if he invited me. 
(2 They ... if I wrote to them. 
(3) She said her son would do as I wished if he . . . 


(g) (1) Bring him with you that he... what is 


proposed. 

(2) You are reading the book to-day in order that 
I...itto-morrow. 

(3) I sent full instructions in order that they... 
what to do. 

(4) Go home at once lest you . . . too late. 


(5) I am coming with more helpers lest you . . 

(6) I showed him the letter lest he . . . I had no 
authority. 

(7) I was afraid lest he . . . without you. 


2. State what the subjunctive mood indicates in. the 
following : 


IIO 


Would that he were here! 
If he have done this he is to blame. 


I) 
) 
) I often wished I were present. 
) 
) 


2 


Go we up together. 

But Brutus says that Cesar was ambitious. If 
it were so, it were a grievous fault. 

(6) Not a word, lest you betray the secret. 

(7) If he should go we should be disappointed. 


( 
( 
(3 
(4 
(5 


INFLEXION AND CONCORD 


(8) See that he fail not. 
(9) He would not come unless I promised to accompany 
him. 
(10) I feared lest he had written and alarmed you. 
(11) “If I were trusting to you I should lose both pains 
and powder," said Halliday. 
(12) “To do so, my Lord Duke," replied Morton, 
undauntedly, '' were to acknowledge ourselves 
the rebels that our enemies term us.” 


$ In English we need to consider agreement between 
words only when any of the words involved are inflected.! 

I. Nouns or pronouns and verbs are inflected for 
number, and so a finite verb must agree in number with 

the noun or pronoun that is its subject ; 
ERE. = ég., “The man works": both noun 

and verb singular number; “ Men 
work" both noun and verb plural; “ He goes " : both 
pronoun and verb singular; “ They go” : both pronoun 
and verb plural. 

2. Pronouns and verbs are inflected for person, and so 
when a pronoun is the subject of a finite verb both 
pronoun and verb must agree in person: e.g., “Igo”: 
both first person ; ' Thou goest " : both second person ; 
“ He goes " : both third person; ' We go": both first 
person. 

3. Nouns and pronouns are inflected for case, and the 
pronoun must (in the same relation) have the same case 
as the noun for which it stands, e.g., “ His (John’s) horse 
ran away " (genitive case); "I saw him (John) in the 


! It must be remembered that this agreement is not always 
apparent, because many of the inflexions have been lost. 
è Notice also the adjectives ‘this, these,’ ‘that, those. 
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street" (accusative case); “He (John) saw me" 
(nominative case) ; “ Give him (John) a penny " (dative 
case). 

4. Nouns and pronouns are inflected for gender, and 
the pronoun must always be of the same gender as the noun 
it stands for or refers to; e.g.," The person who lived 
here is dead " (common) ; “ If I see the house I will point 
it out" (neuter); “ The woman is industrious, so she 
will soon finish the work” (feminine); “ He is going, 
and is taking his brother with him " (masculine). 


EXERCISE XLIII 


In parsing a verb we have to consider some or all of the 
following: (a) Is it finite or infinite? (b) Has it any other 
function besides that of verb? (c) Is it transitive or in- 
transitive ? (d) Is it weak or strong? (e) What is its mood ? 
Its tense? Why? (f) If finite, what is its number and 
person? How do you know this ? 

The following exercises and sentences give good practice 
in such parsing of verbs: XI, 2, XV, XX, XXI, XXII, 
XXV, the seven sentences under the heading “ Impersonal 
Verbs" (p. 72), XXXIII, 1, XLIA G), and XLII, 2. 
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CONJUGATION OF THE VERB 
‘TO MOVE” 


1. Only one person of each tense is given, except in the case of the 
present and past indefinite tenses, indicative and subjunctive, on 
p. 114. On p. 116 will be found the auxiliary verbs by means of which 
the other tenses can be formed. 

2. The tense ‘ future in the past’ is the same in form as the future 
subjunctive (a subjunctive equivalent). 

3. Tenses raarked thus [ ], chiefly continuous tenses in the passive, 
seldom if ever occur. 

4. In ordinary modern English the second person plural is used for 
the second person singular. 

5. The only verb whose past tense subjunctive is different from the 
past tense indicative is ‘ to be.’ 


ACTIVE VOICE 
INDICATIVE MOOD 


= Present Future Past 
Indefinite I move, or I do | I shall move I moved, or I 
move did move 
Continuous | I am moving I shall be moving | I was moving 
Perfect I have moved I shall have moved I had moved 
Perfect I have been I shall have been I had been 
| Continuous| moving moving moving 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 


—— Present Future Past 


| Indefinite (if) I move, or | (if) I should move | (if) I moved, or 
I do move I did move 
| Continuous I be moving |T should be moving | I were moving 
Perfect I have moved, I should have I had moved 


moved 
Perfect I have been |I should have been | I had been 
Continuous moving moving moving 
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ACTIVE VOICE—continued 
IMPERATIVE MOOD INFINITIVE MOOD 


| — | Present —— Present 
l 2nd sing. : move (thou| Indefinite (to) move 
or you) 


Indefinite | 2nd plur.: move (you || Continuous | (to) be moving 


or ye) 


2nd sing.: be (thou) | Perfect (to) have moved 
moving 
Continuons} 2nd plur.: be (you) || Perfect (to) have been 
moving | Continuous | moving 


PARTICIPLES GERUNDS 
| — Present —— —— | 
| Indefinite - — Gerund moving 
Continuous | moving Com- ( Perfect having moved 
Perfect having moved | pound 4 Perfect Con- | | having been 
Perfect having been Gerunds| tinuous moving 


Continuous| moving 


INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
2d Present Past Present Past 
Indefinite Indefintte Indefinite Indefinite 
I move moved (if) I move | (if) I moved 
thou movest movedst move movedst 
he,etc. | moves! moved move moved 
we move moved move moved 
you move moved move moved 
they move moved move moved 


1 Earlier form ‘ moveth.' 
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PASSIVE VOICE 
INDICATIVE MOOD 


— Present Future 


Indefinite I am moved I shall be moved I was moved 


Continuous |I am being [I shall be being I was being 
moved moved] moved 
Perfect I have been I shall have been |I had been 
moved moved moved 
Perfect [I have been [I shall have been | [I had been 
Continuous being moved] being moved] being moved] 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 


—— Present Future Past 
Indefinite (if) I be moved | (if) I should be | (if) I were 
moved moved 
Continuous | {I be being [I should be being | I were being 
moved] moved] moved 
Perfect I have been I should have been | I had been 
moved moved moved 
Perfect [I have been [I should havé been | [I hád been 
Continuous being moved] being moved] being moved] 


IMPERATIVE MOOD INFINITIVE MOOD 


Present — Present 


2nd sing.: be (thou) | Indefinite (to) be moved 


^ moved 
Indefinite | 2nd plur.: be (you)| Continuous |[(to) be being 


moved moved] 
2nd sing.: [be (thou) | Perfect (to) have been 
RTT UHR being moved] moved 
2nd plur.: [be (you) | Perfect [(to) have been 
being moved] Continuous being moved] 


PARTICIPLES GERUNDS 
ee Present —— feels 
Indefinite 
Continuous | being moved Gerund being moved 
Cótli- Perfect having been | 
Perfect having been ri moved 
moved * ois d Perfect [having been 
Perfect [having been erunC$! Continuous|) being moved] 
Continuous | being moved] 
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CONJUGATION OF THE AUXILIARY VERBS 


These verbs are to be used as indicated on pp. 109, 111-115, to form 
parts of the verb ' to move.' 


INDICATIVE 
— | Present Past Present Past Present Past 

HE am was have had do did 

thou art wast hast hadst dost! didst 

he, etc. | is was has had does did 

we are were have had do did 

you are were have had do did 

they are were have had do did 


1 Or *doest,' as a verb of full meaning. 


SUBJUNCTIVE 
— Present Past Present Past Present Past 

(if) I be were have had do did 
thou be wert have hadst do didst 
he, etc. | be were have had do did 
we be were have had do did 
you be were have had do did 

| they be were have had do did 


Present (for use in subjunctive equivalents, future tenses, etc.) 


I may shall! will shall will 
thou may(e)st| shalt wilt wilt shalt 
he, etc: may shall will will shall 
we may shall will shall will 
you may shall will will shall 
they may shall will will shall 


Past (for use in subjunctive equivalents and $n ‘ future in the past,’ etc.) 


I might should? would should? would 
thou might(e)st| shouldst | wouldst wouldst shouldst 
he, etc. might should would would should 
we might should would should would 
you might should would would should 
they might should would would should 


1 These forms are used to form the equivalent of the present subjunctive and the past 
subjunctive in subordinate clauses; e.g., ‘‘ The agreement requires that I shall pay... 
that he shall pay . . . required that I should pav . . . that he should pay,” “ I feared lest 
I should fall . . . lest he should fall." 

2 To form the equivalent of a past subjunctive in main clauses; e.g., ''If he asked me, 
I should write," “ If I asked him, he would write.” 
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INDEX 


SENTENCE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES—con- 


Definition, 13 

Various types of, analysed, 97- 
IOI 

As statement, question, desire, 
or exclamation, I3 n. 
Main statement, question, etc., 
and subordinate groups, 48 
As dependent statement, ques- 
tion, etc., 90 

Simple, 80, 97 

Complex, 82, 97 

Double and multiple, 82, 85, 
98-100 


CLAUSE AND PHRASE, 73 


Definition, 74 

Main, 81 

Co-ordinate, 83 

Subordinate, 80 

Limiting words and groups, 38- 


39 
Adjectival and adverbial, 74 
Noun, 77 
Relative (restrictive and con- 
tinuative), 91 
Nominative absolute, 77 
Accusative and infinitive, 79 


ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES 


Supject, 13, 19, 35 

Predicate, 13, 19, 35 

Oprect, 15, 35 

Subject word, predicate verb, 
and object word, 17, 35 

Direct and indirect objects, 
20-21, 35 

Complement predicatives, 43-45 

Retained object and retained 
accusative, 56 


tinued 

Limiting words and groups 
38-39 

Double and multiple members 
of a sentence, 87 

Main predicate, 81 

Main verb, 81 

Inversion, 36 n. 


VERB 


Definition, 13 

Of incomplete predication, 43,67 

Of full meaning, 43, 67 

Auxiliary, 43, 66-67, 116 

Impersonal or unipersonal, 71- 
72 

Weak and strong, 68—69 

Defective, irregular, and anoma- 
lous, 71 

Transitive or intransitive use, 52 

Voice—active and passive, 54 

Mood, 106; infinitive, 69; 
indicative, 107; subjunctive 
mood and subjunctive equi- 
valent, 109 ; imperative, 107 

Accusative and infinitive, 79 

Finite and infinite, 35, 57—58, 
65—66 

Gerund, 69 

Verbal noun, 71 

Participle, 66—68 

Tense, 57, 61, 63 m.; present, 
past, future, 61, 63; ‘ future 
in the past,’ 64; compound, 


35,97 NL 62 
Number—singular and plural, 
SG, ill 


"To have,’ ‘ to be,’ ' do,’ 66-67 
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A GRAMMAR OF FUNCTION 


VERB—continued 


‘Do’ to express emphasis, 
negation, interrogation, com- 
mand, etc., 67 

Pervson—first, second, third, 60, 
III 

Predicate verb, 14 n., 58, 66 

Main, 81 

Compound, 106 

Inflexion, III 

Conjugation, 113-116 


Noun 


Definition, 22 

Noun groups and noun groups 
in apposition, 47 

Clauses and phrases, 77—78 

Common, proper, abstract, con- 
crete, collective, 23 

Gerund, 69 

Verbal, 71 

Compound, 89 

Gender—masculine, feminine, 
neuter, common, 27, I12 

Number—singular, plural, 26, 
III 

Person—first, second, third, 26, 
III 

Predicative noun and predica- 
tive noun equivalent, 43 

Case—nominative, 24, 35, IOI; 
accusative, 24, 35, IOI ; da- 
tive, 24, 35, IOI; genitive, 
33, 41, IO1 ; vocative, 102; 
inflexion for, 111; retained 
accusative, 56; nominative 
absolute, 77 ; accusative and 
infinitive, 79; case phrase, 
101; inflexion of nouns, III 

Various functions of the noun 
and its equivalents, 77-78 


PRONOUN 


Definition, 22 
Personal, 28 
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PRONOUN—continued 


Possessive, 41 

Interrogative, 29 

Demonstrative, 33-34 

Relative, 30, 31, 87; ante- 
cedent of relative, 31 

Indefinite, 32 

Reflexive, 33 

Emphatic, 33 

Distributive, 34 

Compound, 89 

Person—first, second, third, 26, 
III 

Gender, 27 

Number, 26 

Case, 24, 25 

Predicative pronoun and pre- 
dicative pronoun equivalent, 


43 
Inflexion, III 


ADJECTIVE 


Adjectives and adjective groups, 
38-39 

Adjective equivalents, 103 

Predicative adjective and pre- 
dicative adjective equivalent, 
43; double predicative ad- 
jective, 87 

Clauses and phrases, 74, 76 

Quality, 40 

Interrogative, 29 

Numeral—definite and indefi- 
nite, 32 

Demonstrative, 34 

Distributive, 34 

Compound, 89 

Possessive, 4I 

Degree, 39 

Article—definite and indefinite, 
39 n. 


ADVERB 


Adverbs and adverb groups 
38-39 


INDEX 


ADVERB—conlinued 
Adverb equivalents, 103 
Manner, time, place, degree, 39 
Interrogative, 40, 42, 87 
Clauses and phrases, 74 
Adverb clauses classified accord- 
ing to meaning, 76 


CONJUNCTION 
. Definition, 87 
Connectives or links, 88 
Co-ordinating, 88 ; cumulative, 
adversative, alternative, illa- 


ConJUNCTION—Continued 
tive, and collateral co-ordina- 
tion, 88-89 
Subordinating, 89 
Compound, 89 


PREPOSITION 
Definition, 104 
Case-phrase, 101—104 
Compound, 105 


INFLEXION 
For concord and agreement 
III-II2 
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